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Our Contributors’ Page 


It seemed appropriate for The Personalist to make its bow to the California 
Centennial Celebration now going on. To this end, in this and following num- 
bers, so far as we may secure the material, we shall give attention to the men 
whose work has been formative in California intellectual history. Outstanding 
in American literature is Robinson Jeffers who has revived Greek tragedy for 
modern times. The problems involved form the basis of the article Tragedy: 
Greece to California by the Editor. 


Another tribute to California, Sequoia Litany, comes from Pennsylvania. Ger- 
hard Friedrich is a member of the English Department of Pennsylvania State 
College. He is the author of When Quakers Meet, and Other Poems as well as 
a new supplement of Seidensticker’s American-German Bibliographer. 


Wildon Carr’s father was an assistant to the great Spurgeon and brought up 
his family in the orthodox tradition. The Modern Concept of God indicates 
the way in which a logician and philosopher found his way into a rational 
faith after his mystical faith had been destroyed. This hitherto unpublished 
manuscript was found among his papers. His last years were spent as Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Southern California. 


Hartley Burr Alexander was Professor of Philosophy at Scripps College and 
conducted seminars at the University of Southern California. In view of the 
growing conviction expressed by the scientist Lillie that the most important 
present task of science is the study of self, this section from an unpublished 
manuscript by Alexander is timely. Self-discovery and World Discovery is the 
theme. 


Professor Wilbur Long’s timely article Spiritual Schizophrenia: The Disease 
of Modernism is a skilful analysis of the present world situation. It was pre- 
pared and delivered as a recent Philosophy Forum lecture. He shows how the 
divisions of modern society are analogous to the split personality that afflicts 
so many modern individuals. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are wel- 
comed if strongly written. Manuscripts unaccompanied by postage will not be returned. 
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OF DIOGENES 


“BURNING THE BOOKS” 


{ A curious fact of history is that the book has 
been the thermometer of freedom. 


€ In the Fifth Century B. C., Protagoras held that 
the important task of the state was to teach men 
that they (each of them) had souls. This danger- 
ous doctrine was met by the burning of his book 
in the Agora. 


¢ Two centuries later the totalitarian Emperor 
Shih Huang Ti based his empire on a double foun- 
dation: the building of the Great Wall in which 
thousands of his subjects perished and a liquida- 
tion of scholars, as well as the burning of the books 
which might remind men of the freedom of the 
past. 


{ Hitler’s supreme effort toward a like result was 
by the same route. One German scholar was said 
to have exclaimed to a colleague in shocked dis- 
may: “My God, they have burned the books!” 


¢ A milder symptom of the same spirit was shown 
in the recent contention of a misguided politico 
for the censorship of “G. I.” reading, “because a 
book might change the whole course of a man’s 
life.” 


{ Not far from this was the proposal to censor 
the purchases of a nearby librarian because the 
proponent did not like to think of his librarian as 
acquainted with liberal ideas. 


{ The great Russian propagandist and philoso- 
pher, Alexandrov, was recently publicly rebuked 
as “suspected of metaphysics.” 


| People who do these things testify to their disbe- 
lief in the power and integrity of truth; and even 
in the virtue of their own professed principles. 


{ To “burn the books” is the resort of meager and 
faithless minds. 
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Tragedy: Greece to California 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


ee dic in human culture we may 
trace the effects of the evaluation of man, but nowhere shall we find 
them more manifest than in the development of drama, the form of 
expression which most readily communicates profound ideas to un- 
lettered men. Significant to our theme is the fact that tragic drama, 
bearing what seems superficially an unhappy ending, has always been 
ostracized in India, being considered the source of ill luck and an 
omen of evil. In China also there is no tragic drama, its plays dealing 
almost exclusively with farce, with the mother-in-law problem, the 
misunderstood wife, the unrecognized heir, and events in history. The 
plots are few and commonplace. Only in early Greece did tragic 
drama become an institution, and here it centered on problems of 
personality. Tragic drama, growing out of the Dionysian vegetation 
festivals, sought in the death and resurrection of vegetable life, analo- 
gies to the human experience of life and death, and the dream of 
immortality as a personal experience. Tragic drama always ends with 
the death or downfall of the hero, but not with his ultimate defeat. 
The solution of the problem raised is found by ascending to the 
higher ranges of spiritual victory, the transcendence of evil. Death 
is met and conquered on its own ground, not as the end and fulfilment 
of all, but as the step to a larger and fuller life beyond the reach of 
tragedy. The way in which death, or untoward circumstance is met, 
becomes the means by which the soul enters on a larger heritage. ‘The 
sine qua non of this situation lies in the possession of free will which 
can rise superior to tragedy. In the true sense, here lies the supreme 
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manifestation of personality. As Milton put it in the Samson Ago- 
nistes: “there is nothing here for tears.” And this too is the deep 
meaning of the Cross. 


Tue Nature oF TRAGEDY 


Professor Oates, in his introduction to the plays of Aeschylus,’ 
correctly calls attention to the fact that tragedy always assumes the 
intrinsic dignity and worth of man as basic to the plot. Over all is a 
Divine Will, a Supreme Law of Justice by which man may arise, 
_ superior to circumstance, physical, terrestrial or celestial. Whatever 
else may go, of one thing he is certain, the possession of an “uncon- 
querable soul.” His tragedy is oriented to the problem of evil which 
can be solved only in the higher reaches of the human spirit. He 
boldly faces the inner conflict which Absolutist religions consider it 
pious to suppress. To them his attitude appears as rebellion against 
God. That was the argument of the Chorus in Aeschylus, and of the 
three friends of Job. The hero of tragic drama will not evade the 
sense of disharmony between things as they are and things as they 
ought to be, and he intends to assess the blame. The Occidental, out- 
side the ranks of mystics such as Jacob Boehme or Catherine of 
Siena, does not find it consistent to enjoy an inner calm which, in 
the absence of strenuous efforts after remedial action, can exist only 
by shutting one’s eyes to the glaring inequities of society around him. 
It is not enough to be at peace within if that peace exists at the expense 
of personal responsibility. 

The sense of shortcoming, moreover, is more than an inner con- 
flict, it extends to all of that world which one can influence. Though 
he train himself to indifference, though he bury himself in sins of 
selfishness and avarice, there is no peace within because of the con- 
sciousness of social responsibility. This feeling carries into the highest 
ranges of his doctrine. A creation, “ravin’ in tooth and claw” seems to 


him incongruous with the existence of an eternal Law and Justice, the 


reality of a Supreme Creative Intelligence. Within himself he finds 


1The Complete Greek Drama. Random House, 1938, Pp: Xxvii. 
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the demand for a moral order and senses the necessity for such an 
order in the world at large. In the apparent previsions of the universe 
he seeks to discover in its disharmonies, the musical discords of which 


he is as certain as he is of his own moral responsibility. A lesser God 
he will not brook. 


The tragic is the failure of our ends, this failure is so much 
greater and more moving, the wider the radius of the ends is 
drawn and the more perfect and secure the planning seems 
rooted in the person of the hero, 


writes Foss in The Idea of Perfection in the Western World? and adds: 


This hero is a hero because the greatness and perfection of 
his final world breaks down; his greatness as man manifests 
itself in the beyond, which for him is death, and for the 
spectator, resurrection. 

Therefore, not merely death, an ending and cessation, is 
the meaning of tragedy, but rather the beyond of resurrec- 
tion, of uplifting. All theories of tragedy prove erroneous 
which are based on pessimism, on a quietistic ideal of Nir- 
vana, on an eternal rest of the will—as if the will were 
identical with the ends and were buried in the ruins of its 
ends. On the contrary, tragedy teaches that the will lives in 
triumph over ends, and that it rises out of the collapse of its 
infinity. 

This sense of struggle with the problem of the tragic is the soul of 
Western art as man finds that true happiness excludes satisfaction of 
ends in a human spirit which is never perfect but must ever strive to- 
ward a flying goal which recedes as he attains. The disparities he feels 
called upon to remedy provide the nature of tragic drama as he at- 
tempts to formulate and account for the facts that are, by considering 
those that may be. In thus hitting upon change, progress, movement, 
as the central fact of existence, he commits himself to a doctrine of 
eternal life and conceives his Deity as a Living God. 


2Princeton, 1946, p. 64. 
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Tuer SourcES oF TRAGEDY 


The sources of tragedy, then, are to be found in man’s own 
nature, and the way in which he responds to the voices of his own 
heart. Two leading intuitions struggled in the Greek mind: the con- 
sciousness of man’s personal freedom and responsibility and the ex- 
istence of foul events over which he had no control but whose “bene- 
fits’ he shared. For much of his world he could find appropriate 
expression only in the word anangke, “necessity.” His sense of per- 
sonal freedom kept him from settling into a passivity toward events, 
a passivity so much desired in Oriental thought. His interest in the 
external world led to the scientific attitude, that naturalism which 
assumed that he himself was a portion of cosmic phenomena. His 
sense of justice must then be assumed to be a part of universal nature, 
and wider than his individual reach could ever be. This element in his 
thinking set him at war with his early gods, like Zeus, who had been 
conceived as dictatorial, lustful, revengeful and criminal. He dis- 
cerned the higher Law above all things, and within all, which even- 
tually brought to naught the devices of evil. This innate reverence for 
justice (diké) was at the heart of Greek tragedy, and gathered its 
significance from its maintenance of personal responsibility. The 
consciousness of his inner self-possession led him to repudiate in the 
Lord of the Universe, a trickiness and fraud which he knew to be 
unworthy of himself. Here lay the strength of an anthropomorphic 
conception of God so often railed against. So the Western man en- 
tered into judgment with his divinities. The idea of false gods, moved 
by human passions, was never more scornfully satirized by the 
Hebrew prophets than it was by Xenophanes who mocked men for 
creating gods in their own image, flat-nosed and black, or blue-eyed 
and fair, according to location and race. These words, so frequently 
quoted against all forms of theism as to have become trite, were by 
Xenophanes intended not as shafts against all belief in God but against 


idol worship. It was seen that a criminal Zeus could not command the 


respect of an honest man. This conclusion was already manifest in the 
early Greek philosophers, Zeller, Gomperz, and a whole galaxy of 
materialistic interpreters to the contrary notwithstanding. Heraclitus 
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boldly proclaimed the soul of man to be the center on which were 
fixed the energies of the world order: “Travel every road,” said he, 
“and you cannot find the frontiers of the soul—it has so deep a 
Logos”;* “I sought for myself”;* “Man’s own character is his daemon 
(destiny).”° The significant effect of such conclusions is drawn by 
Jaeger* when he declares that starting from the belief that everybody 
was naturally sinful rather than normally good, they could never 
have created the Greek ideals of education and culture. He might 
have added with equal truth that they would not on this basis have 
arrived at the concept of personal immortality and judgment. The 
consciousness of an inner capacity for moral decisions which created 
a revolution in Greek theological ideas was the source of a growing 
sense of freedom. As the Greek learned to prize and love “justice” for 
its own sake, he was freed from the fears and tabus of the crasser 
paganism and made aware of the potential God within himself. 
Goodness appeared identical in God and man. Forced to conceive of 
a Law and a God behind the universe, more moral and less faltering 
than himself, there arose the problem of the coexistence of the Divine 
Goodness and the reality of evil. He did not resort, as did the Per- 
sians, to the erection of a personal devil, or Satan, to explain the evil 
side of Providence. That would have been to limit his God by an 
insuperable “Given.” He had seen in the earlier systems enough of 
satanic half-gods. He began to think of the Erinyes, the Furies, not 
as enemies but as friends of man, the accusing conscience that gave 
him no peace short of repentance and reform. So, as friends of man, 
he renamed them the ‘“‘Well-wishers,” the Eumenides whose purpose 
it was to work man’s salvation by pursuing him, even to the ends of 
the earth, with a sense of guilt. There, as in Francis Thompson’s 
Hound of Heaven:" 


3Fragment 45. 

4Fragment 101. 

5Fragment 119. 

6Paideia, Oxford, 1939, Vol. I, p. 304. 
™Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1922. 
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Still with unhurrying chase, 

And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy 

Came the following feet 

And a Voice above their beat 

Naught shelters thee who wilt not shelter Me! 


Thus the Greek fled this satan-worship and looked to the higher plane 
of moral victory. Through the Divinity within, he would rise supe- 
rior to suffering and wrong. Even the dread cycle of the Jex talionis, 
revengeful justice, must end at last in mercy. On such a platform Pro- 
metheus, like Job in later literature, dared to withstand the Almighty 
to his face. These two authors of tragedy, Greek and Jewish, led the 
march to a new concept of God. 


THE SOLUTION OF TRAGEDY 


The solution of tragedy, as conceived in the Western World, has 
already been mentioned, but we must pursue it still further. Greek 
tragedy signalizes the growth away from an unending cycle of pun- 
ishment, to redemption through character. The problem presented 
itself in three phases. How could an eternal order of Law and Justice 
be maintained in the face of the existence of injustice and evil, par- 
ticularly when it involved the suffering of the innocent and even of 
benefactors like Prometheus, the martyrs and the saints? How could 
this be without involving the Divinity as a particeps criminis? Next, 
how could an endless cycle of punishment work a permanent good? 
In such a cycle, with what justice was punishment meted out to in- 
dividuals who did indeed receive benefits, but who had no control 
over events? Last of all what was to be done in the case of what 
seemed the deepest sin of all, the forceful invasion of another’s per- 
sonality, the sin against the Divine Spirit? 

These problems have not shifted in our own day and still form 


the riddle, like that of the Sphinx, which can be answered only in - 


living experience. It could scarcely be maintained that the Greeks 
arrived at the Judaeo-Christian solution but they caught foregleams 
of it. Aeschylus attempted the solution by the overthrow of a crim- 
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inal Zeus as the result of his misdeeds. The child of his unholy passion 
for Io was to dethrone him, bringing a new humanity, tempered with 
justice and mercy. At last human weakness in the form of pity was 
to be recognized as the highest attribute of the Godhead. This prin- 
ciple was recognized likewise in the Orestean trilogy when Orestes 
finds at last that the pursuing Furies were really his friends. This 
meant that catharsis is brought about when the troubled conscience 
comes at last to hate and repudiate the evil that had charmed it. Thus 
in Prometheus was foreshadowed the direct proclamation of the 
Founder of Christianity offering forgiveness of sins to all whose sin- 
cere repentance indicated a change of character. 

- As Prometheus and Orestes anticipated the Christian solution of 
the second problem so also did they hint that the answer to the first 
was to be found in the identity of Godhood and humanity in a per- 
fect man, and in some degree, in every lover and follower of right- 
eousness. This affirmation was the revolutionary climax of Western 
faith in the Deity of Jesus, professed by many who yet repudiate its 
full implications. 

The third problem concerns the unconscious or involuntary par- 
ticipation in national, racial, or social injustices. No other generation 
than ours has had this question so forcibly brought home to it. To 
millions of people this horror has come to blot out their sense of self- 
sufficiency, or else by contrast, to dull them into moral idiocy. One 
catches the force of such a dilemma in Thomas Mann’s Doctor 
Faustus. How am I as a citizen of the world to free my conscience 
from the guilt of Hiroshima, of Ku Klux savageries, or even of Buch- 
enwald and Siberia? Out of our smug dreams of a near-millennium 
have suddenly sprung the ghosts of demoniacal passion, as we pre- 
pare to immolate our children anew on the altars of the Baal of war. 
We know what the solution should be but we know not how to 
achieve it in the face of the rampant avarice which seeks to profit 
from the sufferings of others. We know the solution is impossible 
until men generally begin to live by love and the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Too many who profess allegiance to those 
principles repudiate them in practice, choosing rather to dispute over 
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theological subtleties and “ecclesiastical brasswork,” as one of our 
church papers puts it in an advertisement, and all this with a world 
afire. The only chance for self-purgation, as seen by the Western 
mind, is to suffer for the sake of others, but its dark and generally 
dominant contrast is to achieve purgation for the sake of saving one’s 
self. While this principle is loosely referred to as Oriental, it has for 
long periods and in many places, in spite of its Founder’s teachings, 
formed a dominant note in Christendom. Such problems as these in- 
formed Greek tragedy and kept it back from Oriental submission to, 
and acquiescence in fate. For the individual, the struggle itself may 
constitute salvation. 


TRAGEDY AND Its ALTERNATIVE—F ATE 


In meeting the vicissitudes of life, its frustrations and calamities, 
there are two contrasting attitudes, depending on the view of man: 
as free, and therefore responsible, or, as the victim of a voiceless and 
unapologetic Absolute. One attitude is active, the other passive. One 
finds expression in the Greek word Diké, “Justice,” the other in 
Moira, “Fate.” Justice was conceived as Eternal Law, Judgment, 
which was a permanent principle standing behind the swift passage 
of events. However much time might elapse, Justice would finally 
catch up with the evildoer, with his “house” or family, his tribe or 
nation. It is sometimes said that the Greek had no consciousness of 
sin but the tragic drama belies that statement. To the Greek, the chief 
sin of all was the transgression of the inner sanctuary of the self, the 
forced invasion of personality which lowered self-respect and de- 
graded the individual. This is the theme of tragic drama. The quarrel 
between Prometheus and Zeus was less over the Promethean gift to 
man, of fire and the arts, and more a protest against the god’s inhu- 
manity, and particularly his treatment of Io whom he had violated. 
This invasion of Io’s personality, Prometheus predicted, would bring 


the downfall of Zeus through the offspring of their union who would: 


overthrow him as he had supplanted Chronos. It was in reality an as- 
sertion that to be respected, religion must be respectable. The right 
of invasion of personality was denied even to God. This is also the 
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story pictured so impressively in Holman-Hunt’s Christus: “Behold 
I stand at the door and knock.” This notion of respect for personal- 
ity lies at the heart of democracy as well as of religion. What was a 
self-defeating injustice in Zeus was equally an impiety between man 
and man. This wrong, then as now, is continually recurring in hu- 
man relations between Dictator and Demos, between master and 
slave, between man and woman, between duty to the State and duty 
to one’s own conscience. A study of the tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, not only bears out the conclusion, but 
makes it overwhelming. Recall the substance of The Suppliants, The 
Persians, The Prometheus, The Agamemnon, The Eumenides, Oedi- 
pus, Antigone, Electra, Alcestis, Medea, Hecuba, The Trojan Wom- 
en, Orestes. In each is voiced the outrage of personalities invaded by 
force, in the interest of avarice, of political ascendancy through war, 
the advancement of religion by the propitiation of the gods, or com- 
mon lust. Transgression of the personality was seen as the chief of sins, 
the sin against the Holy Spirit, of which even God himself would 
not be guilty. 

Justice thus became for the Greek, the organizing principle of his 
social and national life, and in its wake came a growing democracy, 
bound to oppose every tyranny and slavery. The characteristic of 
Justice, in the Grecian mind and in spite of the numerous figures on 
American courthouses, was never blind. It consisted in the individual 
working out his own condemnation, or fate, by the force of his deeds, 
a result which no power in Heaven or earth could evade, because 
it was of the very substance of reality. In a society in which incest 
was practiced among rulers, infants were exposed, slavery and massa- 
cre of defeated enemies, and violation of women was recognized as a 
right of the conqueror, Greek dramatists and philosophers stood for 
the sacred right of self-possession. There was Fate to be accounted 
with, but Fate itself was only the tool of Justice, and the doom was 
self-inflicted. This was a new departure in the world of thought. ‘The 
fate of the Absolutists, on the other hand, was grounded in chance. 
Misfortune might betoken an unreasoning wrath of the gods, and 
though inexplicable, could be avoided only by appeasement and ser- 
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vility. Its visitations were as unaccountable as the wheel of fortune 
with its alternating luck and misfortune. To face an unreasoning Al- 
mighty who let the blow fall on the good as well as on the evil could 
only provoke a deeper wrath. “Come, let us reason together” was 
never the speech of an Absolutist. Absolutism assumes that fear, 
force, and threat can produce righteousness, but such a view com- 
pletely overlooks the voluntary nature of righteousness. First of all, 
man needs to be saved from himself, and only the love of righteous- 
ness can save him. Otherwise, there is naught to do but to bend to the 
storm like some Caliban on Setebos, which is the essential Atheism. 


THE TRAGEDIES 


The position here maintained is that the chief line of demarkation 
in the thought of East and West is not, as often supposed, to be found 
in the doctrine of God but rather in the concept of man and his place 
in the cosmic order. Nevertheless, at this point, dogmatism is perilous. 

A careful study of Western tragedy will disclose how inevitably 
the whole problem is made to center on the inviolability of the per- 
son. The demand for inviolability lies in the nature of reality, and the 
Supreme Reality is God. Euripides’ Hecuba, in The Trojan Women, 
bases her plea for justice on this: ; 


Thou deep Base of the World and thou high Throne 
Above the World, whoe’er thou art, unknown 

And hard of surmise, Chain of things that be, 

Or, Reason of our reason; God to thee 

I lift my praise, seeing the silent road 

That bringeth justice ere the end be trod 

To all that breathes and dies. (lines 882-8)*® 


From the contempt of man, and the accompanying treachery which 
it fosters, springs the upsetting of the universal Law, as the Chorus 
chants in the Medea: 


Back to their source the holy rivers turn their tide. Order 
and the universe are reversed. "Tis men whose counsels are 


8The text for this and following translations is taken from Oates and O’Neill: Th . 
plete Greek Drama, Random House, New York, 1938. ots Ameen 
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treacherous, whose oath by Heaven is no longer sure. (lines 
218-21) 


The supremacy of this law written in the heart is brought out by 
Sophocles in Oedipus the King. Antigone has, against King Creon’s 
decree, given her slain brother’s body decent burial. 


Creon asks: 
Thou didst indeed dare to transgress that [Creon’s] law? 
Antigone answers: 


Yes; for it was not Zeus that had published that edict ... 
nor deemed I that thy decrees were of such force, that a 
mortal could override the unwritten and unfailing statutes 
of Heaven. (lines 411-15) 


No earthly law of man could justify the invasion of the most sacred 
of personal rights. 

But the chief enemy of the person was war, and war in particular 
invaded most heavily the rights of women, so the woman problem is 
the ever-recurring theme of Greek tragedy. After the battle of Sala- 
mis, the Greeks had seen 


The Aegean sea-fields flecked with flowers of death. 
Aeschylus in the Agamemnon had caused the Chorus to confess: 


Familiar was each face, and dear as life, 

That went unto the war, 

But thither, whence a warrior went of old, 

Doth nought return— 

Only a spear and sword, and ashes in an urn. (lines 433-7) 
War, 

Sends back to hearts that hold them dear, 

Scant ash of warriors, wept with many a tear, 

Light to the hand, but heavy to the soul. (lines 441-3) 


There is perhaps in all literature no more touching passage on war 
than that from Euripides’ The Trojan Women, put into the mouth 


of Cassandra, 
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... they whom Ares took, 
Had never seen their children, no wife came- 
With gentle arms to shroud the limbs of them 
For burial in a strange and angry earth, 
Laid dead. And there at home the same long dearth. 
(lines 373-5) 


Andromache, in the same connection, addresses her little son: 


... Weepest thou? 
Nay, why, my little one? Thou canst not know. 
And Father wilt not come; he wilt not come. 


There was also the soul-searing invasion of personality, the slaughter 
of self-respect, by compulsory marriage or worse, the violation of 
women, which has been the concomitant of every war. The prayer 
“to escape the forced embrace” forms the main problem of Aeschy- 
lus’ early tragedy The Suppliants; and The Persians, though written 
as a paean glorifying the victory of the Greeks, shows where the deep 
strokes of war fall heaviest, and exhibits a dignified and sympathetic 
understanding of the suffering of the Persian women. 

Deepest of all was the problem raised by the undeserved suffer- 
ing of the world’s redeemers. Aeschylus’ Prometheus confesses to 
suffering, 


Because of my love, 
My too great love for mankind. 


... With open eyes, with willing mind I erred. 
... Mankind I helped but could not help myself. 


The Chorus admonishes him: 


Neither look for any respite from this agony, unless some 
god shall appear as a voluntary successor to thy toils, and of 
his own free will goeth down to sunless Hades and the dark 
depths of Tartarus. (lines 1028-30) 


What an unconscious prophecy of the final solution of the problem 
of evil as it is offered by Christianity! Furipides too had found an 
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inkling of the answer as he causes Hecuba, in The Trojan Women, 
to reflect: 


Had He [God] not turned us in his hand, and thrust 
Our high things low and shook our hills to dust, 

We had not been His splendour, and our wrong 

An everlasting music for the song 

Of earth and Heaven. (lines 1236-46) 


For those who have felt that the classic tragedies are now but 
“tales of little meaning” that the world can well leave out of its cul- 
ture, in the interest of “practical” education, it might be profitable to 
reflect upon the return to old problems in the present generation. As 
one writer has recently remarked, “Everything has already been 
written about.” A new force can now be discovered in the lines of 
Euripides: 


O vain is man, 
... While to and fro the chances of the years 
Dance like an idiot in the wind. 


(The Trojan Women, lines 1201-4) 


All these insults to the dignity of man, we have in these times seen re- 
peated. We had smugly dreamed of a Christianized world while we 
nursed within our bosoms an unredeemed paganism and unbelief. 

It has been allotted to one modern poet, a Californian, to plumb 
the depths of modern moral darkness, in words as distasteful to us 
as were the imprecations of the prophet Amos on the doings of the 
King’s court at Samaria. Yet the times are ripe for us to recover a dis- 
gust at the vulgarity and shamefulness of sin, sin which Aeschylus in 
The Eumenides declared was “silent death.” Robinson Jeffers has re- 
turned to Greek tragedy to treat of contemporary situations in par- 
able in “The Tower Beyond Tragedy.”® His Cassandra voices the 
despair which millions in our day have felt as (in her words) being 
“sunk in the drain and gutter of time” and, in her own experience as 


°The Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers. Random House, New York, 1938. 
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having “witnessed all the wars to be.” The stone towers of her an- 
cient security are now seen as 


... foam on the stream 
Of the falling of the world: there is nothing to lay hold on. 


What does it matter that I have seen Macedon 

Roll all the Greek cities into one billow and strand in Asia, 

The anthers and bracts of the world? 

That I have seen Egypt and Nineveh crumble 

Crumble, and a Latian village 

Plant the earth with javelins? It made laws for all men, 
it dissolved like a cloud. 

Smite Spain for the blood on the sunset gold, curse France 

For the fields abounding and the running rivers, the lights in 

The Cities, the laughter, curse England 

For the meat on the tables and the terrible gray ships, for 
old laws, far dominions, there remains 

A mightier to be cursed and a higher for malediction 

When America has eaten Europe and takes tribute of Asia, 
when the ends of the world grow aware of each other 

And are dogs in one kennel, they will tear 

The master of the hunt with the mouths of the pack. 


(pp. 112-14) 


However much we writhe to find ourselves under this lash of a mod- 
ern Cassandra, we find here not only the spirit of ancient tragedy, but 
are given food for thought. From these reflections it will not do to 
turn by cursing the prophet. “We must face things down,” he says, 
through the lips of Orestes, “or they’d devour us.” This, Orestes does, 
after avenging the murder of his father and coming to a better mind. 
“The cape’s rounded. I have not shipwrecked,” says he, at the very 
moment his sister Electra enters to persuade him to profit by the old 
sins by living with her incestuously and sharing the rule of the king- 
dom. Sensing his new decision to forsake evil forever, she declares 
against his new-found conscience: 


Pll run my chances 
On the bitter mercies of tomorrow. 


: 
. 
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Orestes: Bitter they would be. No. 


Electra: ... You will let this crime 
Make division forever? 


Orestes: Not the crime, the awakening. 


Electra: ... What madness 
Met you in the night and sticks to your 


Orestes: I left the madness of the 
house, tonight in the dark, with you it walks yet. 


Orestes: ... the gate’s open, 
The gray boils over the mountain, I have greater 
Kindred than dwell under a roof ... I have cut the 
Meshes and fly like a freed falcon. 


He had climbed the tower beyond tragedy. 


“The Tower Beyond Tragedy,” however, does not offer the com- 
plete answer to the questions raised. For a better solution we must go 
to another poem from the same collection, “Going to Horse Flats.” 
An old prospector, long in the mountains and eager for a scrap of old 
newspaper, while anxious for news, is disturbed by stories of crime, 
the bombing of civilians, murder of hostages, the acts of men who 


were proud and oppressed the poor and are punished 
for it; but those that punish them are full of envy and 
hatred 

And are punished for it; and again the others; and 
again the others. It is so forever, there is no way out. 

... for each man 

There is a real solution, let him turn from himself 
and man to love God. He is out of the trap then. He 
will remain part of the music 
Part of the music, but will hear it as the player hears it. 


Out of the trap? Not merely a formal turning from himself and 
man to the love of God! The love of God also requires that he turn 
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to God and man. He cannot remain a part of the music, unless he 
helps to create the music. This very thing, I take it, is what Jeffers 
feels is necessary, for has he not, with all the power at his command, 
rebuked with a terrible message the lewdness and shortcomings of 
our smug and decadent age? To do this is to parallel the courage of a 
Dante. To take these closing lines as a solution, however, is to create 
an anticlimax and to lapse into the Oriental concept of passivity. 
Great numbers of men of modern Christendom have done just that, 
seeking a personal peace in God without producing the fruits of 
peace, without sense of responsibility for a world “the individual 
cannot help.” 

In this connection one could profitably read the account of Nor- 
man Cousins’ experience entitled “Dinner for Twenty-six in Berlin.” 
Here he details the conversation of a group of German young people 
who had participated in the war. At first they denied that Germany 
had started the war, only fighting after being attacked. Then they 
disclaimed knowledge of Jewish atrocities and internment camps and 
other horrors of which Hitler had publicly boasted. Next they dis- 
owned responsibility because no ove person could do anything. 
“Why should I risk my neck; why should I, only one person, try to 
fight the entire government which after all knows best?” Another 
couldn’t have done otherwise because he had been ordered, and to 
disobey orders was immoral. They had no choice because if they had 
refused to kill, they would have been killed. Only one of the twenty- 
six confessed to a feeling of guilt and he saw that so long as they were 
well-fed and comfortable, they were willing to have Nazism succeed, 
and now, while disclaiming Nazism, they were hoping for the return 
of Hitler and “the good old days.” Cousins rightly assesses the blame. 
It is with all of us who, for fear of social disfavor, loss of position or 
comforts, have refused “to stick out our necks” to condemn unright- 
eousness. We watched the unspeakable atrocities in Ethiopia—it was 


so far away; the equally unspeakable atrocities in Spain—it might hurt. 


trade and raise the religious question. The gathering terror in Czecho- 


10Saturday Review of Literature, December 18, 1948. 
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slovakia seemed more endurable than open rupture. We shrug our 
shoulders at the ignorance and destitution of our slums, the indignities 
and unfairness of race discrimination, but do not wish to be disturbed. 
When some courageous soul dares protest, we cover him with cal- 
umny and send him on his journey up some new Via Dolorosa. We 
may find that those who will not risk their necks in voluntary remon- 
strance will have to risk them in the slavery of war. The judgments of 
God are unescapable, true and righteous altogether. 


SEQUOIA LITANY 


By GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


I have watched many a nightfall 
Over the Golden Gate, 

And my eyes are still aglow 
With the glory we call 

The setting sun. 


I have long known the powerful 

Heartbeat of California, 

And have felt with gladness 
‘That my own life 

Was ringing in harmony. 


But here where the redwoods 
Have built around me 

The permanence of 

Their lofty cathedral, 

All passions are dwarfed, 

All sorrows are soothed, 

All joys stand exposed, 

And I pray: 


Magnificent silence, 
Here among trees, 
Harvest of centuries, 
Growing, gigantic! 


Strong—and yet without harm, 
Poised—and yet without pride, 
Where in this troublesome world 
Do I find men like these? 


The Modern Concept of God 


BY THE LATE 


WILDON CARR 


dies ARE TWO KINDS OF INTEREST with which 
we may approach the problem of the conception of God. We may be 
interested in asking whether modern thought, metaphysical, scien- 
tific, philosophical (in the wide meaning which includes art, religion, 
ethics and politics), has any need for the conception of God. Does 
the concept represent something real and insistent in the cosmic 
problem or is it a useless intrusion, an outworn relic, an idle hypoth- 
esis which may or not be verifiable? If this be our interest the prob- 
lem will take the form of the question: What is the reality which the 
conception of God represents and how are we to give it rational 
expression? We may however have -another and quite different yet 
equally rational interest in the conception of God. We may regard 
it as a human need, necessary for the dignity of human life, the 
rational ground of the moral ideal. In that case we shall put the ques- 
tion in another way: How far does modern thought negate the old 
religious idea of God and what opportunity and possibility does it 
leave open for a reformed concept? 

In either case we shall recognize the fact that there have been and 
are philosophies and cosmologies and religions which find it unneces- 
sary to introduce the conception of God even as a hypothesis. 

I shall therefore endeavor to define clearly and unambiguously 
what it is in the modern problem as philosophy and science present it 
today which compels us to form a conception of God. I shall then 
try to determine what is inadequate in older conceptions and what re- 
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form of the concept is indicated by the direction of modern thought. 


Wuy WE Must Foro a Conception or Gop 


I shall presume that we are all agreed in the meaning we give to 
the term God. We are to employ the term in its universal connotation 
and not in any special denotation or particular application. We are to 
mean by it the encompassing unity implied in the description of our 
own living experience as finite. When the finiteness of our indi- 
viduality is seen to apply not only to our material but equally to our 
spiritual organization then there is generated the positive conception 
of God. This must not be taken to mean that the conception of God 
is based on the limitations of knowledge or of knowability. Such an 
idea I emphatically reject. It was a common device of last century to 
assign the realm beyond the shifting limits of the knowable to 
theology as a fair field for theological speculation and a possible 
refuge for the harassed objects of cherished religious faith. Such a 
device never did and never can afford mental satisfaction and is now 
generally abandoned as not only unsatisfactory but absurd. 

I will now state definitely the truths of reason and matter of fact 
which seem to me to be the ground of the conception of God. 
These are (1) metaphysical principles, (2) psychological facts and 
(3) scientific inductions, which logically require us to form a con- 
ception of God. I will set these forth in order. 

First is the metaphysical principle that Reality is Activity. This 
is the principle that what does nothing is nothing; that we can only 
define the real in terms of its activity; that pure inertia is a negative 
idea which cannot be posited as original and cannot if posited gen- 
erate activity. 

Second is the principle that activity is individual. Movement is 
only the abstract idea of the change of the spatial relations of mate- 
rial things and takes the forms of translation or propagation. Activ- 
ity is development. It implies a subject expressing a nature in its 
actions. Further it implies change inwardly originated and outward- 
ly directed. 

Hence it follows that the real is individual. 
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(1) Metaphysical Principles 

There are certain truths of reason which appear to me unchal- 
lengeable in the sense that to challenge them is to impugn the au- 
thority of reason itself. At least in so far as they can be successfully 
contradicted the ground for the modern conception of God must 
disappear. I do not claim that the belief in God depends upon any 
metaphysical truth but certainly the necessity of modern scientific 
thought to give form to the conception of God is grounded in reason. 
I will therefore state the argument in the form which appeals to me: 

Reality is activity; activity is individual; therefore whatever is 
real is individual. I shall call this the principle of the individuality of 
the real and I will take the propositions in order. 

First, reality is activity. Anything is what it does and what does 
nothing is nothing. Test this in any case whatever of positive affirma- 
tion of reality, the nature of the real can only be defined in terms of 
some sort of activity the real in question is conceived to exercise. 
Inertia is a negative idea. The purely inert cannot be posited as orig- 
inal, and even if it be assumed as the substratum of activity there is 
no way of conceiving how the activity can be generated from it. 
This finds abundant illustration in the history of philosophy. If fol- 
lowing what we suppose to be a natural dictate of common sense we 
imagine the world to be primarily inert and activity to be imposed 
on it we find ourselves committed to a dualism of matter and spirit 
impossible to identify and unintelligible to relate and we must then 
have recourse to a deus ex machina in the conception of God as the 
prime mover, as in the old myth of creation “the earth was without 
form and void and the spirit of God moved on the face of the wa- 
ters.” If inert matter is original we must account for the introduction 
of movement. We may appeal to physical science itself for the evi- 
dence that we can make no advance from the conception of original 
matter while we can deduce inertia from original activity. 


Second, activity is individual. Activity is not movement but de- 


velopment. Development implies a subject expressing its nature, an 
agent acting. We cannot derive the conception of activity from the 
perception of movement, for movement, whether it take the form of 
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translation or propagation, is an external relation of perceptible things 

and purely abstract. Development is the concrete idea of an individ- 
ualized activity. It implies the identity of inward nature and outward 
expression. 

Hence, third, whatever is real is individual. Whatever is not indi- 
vidual is appearance, not reality. Whenever we affirm reality, how- 
ever bare or however rich the content, we imply that the real is 
simple, not composite, in its nature, an individual subject of ex- 
perience owning its states, expressing its nature in actions. 

Reflection on my own consciousness in its immediacy will yield 
the conception of otherness but it cannot deduce the conception of 
God. This conception arises when I pass from the problem of the 
nature of my existence to the problem of genesis. 

This principle of individuality does not, like the ontological argu- 
ment, deduce the existence of God from the idea. It is only a regula- 
tive principle. It tells us what God must be if God is. Its special sig- 
nificance in modern scientific thought I will try to show. 


(2) Psychological Facts 


The immediate self-knowledge in the actual moment of ex- 
perience is different in kind from the scientific knowledge of the self 
as an individual object in a space-time order with its particular en- 
vironment and its unique history. The cogito ergo sum is the imme- 
diate identity of activity and existence. The scientific knowledge of 
the self is the identity of the subject of experience with a particular 
object of its perception. This scientific knowledge of the self is 
mediate and contingent and more or less accidental, the psychological 
fact is immediate, necessary and substantial. We have only to consider 
the possibility that the evolution of life might have determined that 
human generations should come to being independently, that the 
present generation should not be born till the past generation had 
deceased, that as in insect modes of generation there should be no 
overlapping, to see that while consciousness might have remained 
unaltered in its nature it might have been entirely changed in direc- 
tion and mode of functioning. 
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When we reflect on our consciousness in its simple nature, with- 
out reference to any question as to its genesis, it identifies itself with 
our existence. When I say “I am” I refer to my activity in perceiving, 
thinking, willing, acting, and this activity is self-referred. For me 
there can exist no world which is not my world. I only know by per- 
ceiving and thinking and this means that my knowledge is ideal. ‘The 
world is my idea. Its extension and duration radiate from the focus of 
my actuality. The moment of experience is the absolute point-instant 
from which the universe is coordinated and no single perception is de- 
tachable, able to float off on its own account, from my self-center of 
subjective activity. 

There is however another aspect of immediacy. I not only iden- 
tify my existence with my activity but I distinguish in my activity 
between understanding and will. I distinguish between the world 
which is my idea and the world which is my will. The will meets with 
opposition and the experience of opposition expresses itself objec- 
tively as the consciousness of other reals. I who in my immediacy am 
absolute, in my knowledge solipsistic, in my willing am obstructed. 
Thus am I made conscious of other reals. These reals I must represent 
as like myself individual. Their ideal inclusion in my representative 
world of idea is not inconsistent with their independence as reals. 

Thus reflection on my own immediate experience of activity in 
perceiving and willing leads me directly to the conception of the 
universe of individual reals. 


(3) Scientific Inductions 


Beside the problem of nature there is the problem of genesis. 
‘There may or may not be a direct logical transition from the category 
of being to the category of becoming but there is a complete distinc- 
tion between the nature of existence and its ground. The problem of 
genesis brings into play a new kind of logical activity, for conscious 


reflection on existence will not give its ground. I cannot by any’ 


reflection on the nature of my activity deduce from nature its origin. 
This requires induction. It is conceivable that consciousness should 
be pure immediacy, simple awareness illuminating the zone of ac- 
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tivity. It is even conceivable that we should be able to exercise dis- 
cursive reason without any necessity to inquire into the problem of 
genesis, unaware of it as a problem. In such case the conception of 
God would be the God of the ontological argument, that is, the con- 
cept would follow immediately from the perception of limitation or 
imperfection in the subject of experience. This is certainly not our 
human case. We cannot ignore the problem of genesis and it compels 
us to form a conception of God. Also it shows us why the conception 
of God is not something fixed and final, a reference to a given reality, 
but a conception which we form and which must be continually 
modified and reformed. I do not mean that the search for God is any 
part of the business of science or that science holds out any promise 
that God may be revealed. What I do mean is that the governing 
motive and directing force of scientific induction taken in its full in- 
tension and not limited to the abstract interests of the special realms 
of inquiry of the special sciences is the necessity in reason to give 
form to the conception of the universal source of being and this is the 
conception of God. 


Tue REFORM OF THE CONCEPTION OF Gop 


In each of the two realms of human knowledge—the physical 
sciences and the sciences of life and mind—modern thought has com- 
pletely revolutionized the accepted principles of method and the 
fundamental concepts of fact. In neither realm has the great advance 
in positive knowledge brought us nearer to the foundations and af- 
forded us hope of viewing at last the constituent elements of the 
cosmos. It has in fact had the contrary effect in making the elements 
seem infinitely remote and hopelessly out of reach. In physics, for 
example, the spectroscope, with its revelation of the structure of the 
atomic systems, seemed to be transporting us at a bound to the mate- 
rial limits, to the structural unity of the world, but it soon became 
evident that what we were dealing with were not simple units but 
mass effects and it led to the conclusion that all observed facts are 


statistical. 
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Before the advent of modern science there was no difficulty in 
contraposing the finiteness and fragmentariness and insignificance of 
the rational individual creature with the infinity of the creator, the 
ideal perfect being, omniscient, omnipotent, benevolent. The philo- 
sophical argument proceeded straightway from the necessary im- 
perfection of the finite to the absolute perfection of the infinite. The 
God of the ontological argument is the idea of absolutely perfect 
being which includes existence in its essence. The God of Leibniz 
is the supreme monad whose perception is absolutely free from ob- 
scurity and whose ideas are adequate. The God of Spinoza is the 
substance with infinite attributes infinite in every attribute. The 
world of material extension and spiritual activity is for Leibniz the 
actualization of the creator’s ideas, for Spinoza the expression in real 
modes of the immanent nature of the eternal reality. The task of the 
old philosophy was therefore, first, to define the relation of the in- 
finite to the finite, the creator to the creature, and secondly to recon- 
cile the attributes of the infinite being with the necessary imperfec- 
tions of actual finite existence. The task was facilitated by a principle 
which was never criticized or challenged in any way, the principle of 
the absolute nature of reason as pure enlightenment. Reason was 
assumed to be identical in God and in man, to be one in kind how- 
soever different in degree. 

Modern science has rendered this simple opposition between God 
and man, the creator and the created, henceforward impossible. Mod- 
ern philosophy is confronted with an entirely new task. The concep- 
tion of God does not arise from a simple Opposition, it is a complex 
problem and it is the scientific development which has complicated 
the problem. 

It is the latest of the natural sciences, biology, which has had the 
most direct effect in rendering obsolete the old conception of God 
and has been the most positive influence in determining the modern 
conception. ‘The physical sciences have profoundly influenced popv- ’ 
lar theistic ideas, mainly by changing the background against which 
they were projected and making their acceptance improbable. The 
modern view of the spatial and temporal order makes it increasingly 
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difficult to assign a location and date to an act of creation and to con- 
ceive the modus operandi of such an act. It has also made the old con- 
ception of a continuous and particular providence practically un- 
thinkable. Yet the vast extension of the range of the cosmos can hardly 
be said to affect at all the philosophical arguments. The first cause 
must be conceived as transcending the causal series, the unconditioned 
as transcending the natural world however extended its range. Sci- 
ence therefore has only made the divine event recede into the dis- 
tance. Moreover since God is spirit and spirit is unextended, the 
problem of location and succession, the problem of the relation of 
God to space and time, which so seriously exercised the mind of 
Newton, can now be shown to be a misconception, and indeed in the 
modern principle of relativity it may be said to vanish. 

It is otherwise with biology. The vital principle raises an alto- 
gether different problem, distinct from the mathematical and mecha- 
nistic problem, and yet in the fullest sense scientific. It compels us to 
reform radically the conception of God. 

Until the modern period no one suspected that any particular 
problem, certainly no one imagined a fundamental problem, lay 
hidden in the concept of living activity. It is true that Leibniz rec- 
ognized a certain principle which he named vis viva, and he turned 
to the living world for his reformed concept of substance as force. 
Also when Darwin put forward his mechanistic hypothesis of the 
origin of species by natural selection he recognized that the origin of 
life was a problem apart. In the philosophies of evolution, however, 
it was impossible to ignore the question of the genesis of life from 
matter, and to the scientific generation of Darwin it seemed certain 
that life must be the direct outcome of complex molecular organiza- 
tion and the successful chemical synthesis of living matter was confi- 
dently expected. The recent attempt to revive the mechanistic theory 
in what has been called the theory of emergent evolution is perhaps 
the most complete evidence of the failure of the scientific quest. 

There are two results of modern science which seem to me to 
modify profoundly the older conception of God. The first is the 
dethronement of reason from its absolute position and the second is 
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the increasing evidence and growing conviction that it is to life and 
not to inert matter we are to look for our idea of the nature of the 
primordial reality. Both are closely interrelated. I will say a word 
on each separately and then indicate what to me is the vital principle 
out of which the modern conception of God emerges. 

First then, to suppose that God reasons as man reasons, however 
exalted above our discursive method we may imagine God’s mode to 
be, is in truth as anthropomorphic as to suppose that God expresses 
his thoughts in a particular human language. Evolution shows us that 
intelligence is not a mysterious gift of enlightenment. It is a specific 
mode of activity, perfected functionally pari passu with the evolution 
of the human structural organization. It is true that it is reason which 
raises man in the hierarchy of living forms, marks the superiority of 
man and gives him domination and the degree of freedom which 
enables him to superpose the artificial life of civilization on his brute 
nature, but this reason is not a thing apart from his structure and 
function. What is still more important is that reason is not purely 
positive in its nature, it implies in its possessor inhibitions, incapacities, 
even deceptions. The evolution which has brought to its perfection 
the reasoning power in man has worked by selection and limitation 
and suppression. Reason does not relate us to God in the direct bond 
which the older philosophy conceived. 

As to the second result, when we look broadly on the change 
which modern science has wrought in the general aspect of the 
cosmos, what strikes us most forcibly is the way in which matter has 
tended to lose its importance, to be deprived of its status and finally 
to see its substantiality vanish. On the other hand life has tended more 
and more to establish its autonomy. I do not claim that there is any 
positive scientific evidence for the philosophical principle that life is 
original and matter derived, but it is a fact that for physics matter 
exists only in energetical systems and for biology life presents itself as 
unique in its origin and identical in its multiform expressions. 

I come now to the final problem which I will state in this way: 
Can we form a conception of God in full accord with modern scien- 
tific thought, in no way contradicting the principles of physics, of 
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biology, of metaphysics? Before I give my answer I wish expressly to 
note that I set aside as irrelevant any argument based on religious ex- 
perience. I pass no judgment on the value of religious experience, but 
it seems to me that it would only lead to a mystical conception of 
God, and mysticism though it may give personal satisfaction can 
never be rational, it is rather the turning aside from reason in despair. 
My quest is for a rational concept of God. The whole trend of mod- 
ern thought in my view is toward the conception of God as the 
World-soul. This may seem to be a return to the old doctrine taught 
by Plato and Plotinus but it takes for me an entirely new form in the 
light of modern science. I am no longer able to think the relation of 
mind and body as they appeared to Plato and to Plotinus, as the union 
of two completely different existences with opposite natures, the one 
intelligible, the other sensible. Nor can I divide the universe as they 
did into the ideas or pure forms or intelligibles on the one hand and 
on the other the shadows of grosser counterparts, the material things. 
Moreover the universe of modern physics, the radioactive world, has 
not even a remote analogy to a body activated by a mind, such as 
would suggest or be helped by the hypothesis of a Platonic World- 
soul. 

I come then to my argument. What the living world illustrates to 
me is the principle of individuality. Throughout its whole extent and 
in every conception of its nature I find that living activity is indi- 
vidualized. Wherever I meet with a living thing it is an individual 
acting independently on its own account, every action being self- 
originated and self-determined, whether the living thing be quasi- 
independent as a man, an ape, a dog, or dependent as a white corpuscle 
on the bloodstream or a spermatozoon on the seminal fluid. Further 
the living world illustrates the principle of organization and this prin- 
ciple is the direct opposite of the mechanical principle. The animal 
body may be compared to a machine giving out in work precisely 
what is supplied in energy but the living principle is radically differ- 
ent. Organization is brought about by the principle of entelechy. A 
dominant entelechy such as in myself I distinguish as my mind or soul 
overrules the manifold and multiform individual activities. The domi- 
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nance of the entelechy and the subservience of the individual activi- 
ties are the necessary conditions of organization. 

The living world also reveals a principle which shows that even 
self-determined entelechies in their actualization are overruled by a 
universal activity which is directing specific individual activities to- 
wards ends that transcend their actual existence and their individual 
interests. This is the force we recognize in the evolution of life. 

It seems to me therefore when we seek to interpret the sig- 
nificance of these scientific facts and principles that we are led by 
science itself to envisage a controlling, directing, supra-rational, 
supra-conscious mind as the source of existence and the locus of 
agency. 

An analogy may possibly serve my purpose better than an argu- 
ment. Consider the mind-body relation. When I reflect on my own 
existence, my ego or self in the full range of my perceptive and 
volitional activity, I appear to myself a microcosm, my own little 
world within the encompassing universe. In this world my mind, my 
ego or self, is inseparable from my body which appears to me as an 
organization instrumental to my will. All the large-scale functions 
this body performs, respiration, digestion, circulation, enervation, 
locomotion, regeneration, depend on the individual activities of con- 
stituent cells, each such activity being in the last resort self-originated 
in the cell and not mechanically imposed on it. This is in fact the 
distinctive vital principle. Does not this soul-body constitution sug- 
gest at once that the same vital principle may rule in the macrocosm? 
I then think of the world soul, the mind of the universe as the supreme 
monad, and the cosmos which is his body is not that abstract aspect of 
reality which we study in physics but the world of living individuals, 
each a microcosm. 

It has been no part of my task to estimate the value or disvalue of 
such a concept for religion. All that I have undertaken is to show that 
a metaphysical necessity requires us to form a conception of God and 
that it is possible to do so not only without violating any principle of 
science but by following the plain implications of science itself. 
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| Bou MAN WHO Is BoRN into a human society 
enters not only into an abode set after a certain manner for his mate- 
rial sustenance but also into a house of thought within whose charac- 
teristic structure his mind is to be nourished and his life fashioned. He 
is born heir to a set of traditions which define for him a native culture 
and he is foredestined to a kind of life which is to be his share in the 
‘realization of that culture, so that his years participate in its history. 
Physically he is introduced into a determined longitude and latitude — 
of Earth’s surface, into zone and clime, with all the limitations which 
are imposed and only the permissions which are granted by soil and 
sky and seasonal year, by food-resource and power-resource, by 
bounty or parsimony of natural gift. Historically he is a citizen of 
his particular hour, a man of his induplicatable generation, appearing 
on the scale of time wherever may be his allotted position. And these 
two, Space and Time, marking the stage and the entrance-exit of his 
life, constitute his dramatic fates in the impersonal and material sense 
in which Nature is their form. But beyond these he has also his human 
and personal ordinations, those which gave him his character as a man 
enacting a humanly intelligible role, placing him definably within the 
sequence of man-custom and man-bethought events, and so actualiz- 
ing within his vital hours some moment of Human Nature. In the 
world, men are not only staged and timed, they are also given charac- 
ters. 
This human character has its own prescriptive forms, cyclic and 
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epicyclic, defining the pattern of human life. (1) There is at the base 
of all that physically and psychically, we own, after the modes of the 
other animals: a lifetime; an organic bulk, crescent and senescent; a 
power range, ergastic and locomotive; a vertebrate anatomy; a 
rhythm of physiological functions and a sequence of biotic meta- 
morphoses; and even beyond all these, a consciousness and reason 
which is their vital sign and is convincingly animal as well as human. 
(2) There is also that which demarks man from the other animals, as 
unique in genus. Morphologically the distinctively human traits are 
not outstanding, man being a more generalized Primate than his 
kindred, the apes; but functionally, they are of great moment, being 
distinctively three, the double-curved spine which enables the bal- 
ance of the erect posture, with all that it implies in the freeing of the 
hands for tool-using and the face-to-horizon orientation of vision; 
the agile adaptation of the freed hand itself; and finally, the great 
optical and cerebral development of the brain, plausibly a coordinate 
of the alertness necessitated by bipedal balance, the variety of manual 
employment, and the studied discriminations of vision. These phys- 
ical traits, however, important as they are, define only the periphery 
of generic humanity: the center lies in those forms of human intelli- 
gence of which the other animals give no legible manifestation and 
which we, therefore, assume that they do not possess; these being, in 
particular, architectonic ideas and a considerable range of vital 
symbols (description of which must be reserved for later paragraphs). 
(3) Finally, there is that in human nature which demands of each 
man that he be a man of a certain kind, not merely as a physical indi- 
vidual or as a matter of race, but more importantly as being a com- 
municant within a definite culture; which, indeed, gets its reality 
from the congregation of its communicants, so that this phase of the 
man’s humanity is not derived from but is contributed to his generic 
character. In the broad Greek sense of “political,” this is that political 


nature of man, the sum of whose variants constitute Human Polity as 


a trait of Human Nature; or, taken historically, it is the realization of 
political humanity in patterns of Culture. 
To give Aristotelian tags to the three factors distinguished, that 
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which is named as basic is the Animal Nature of man; imposed upon, 
this is his biopsychic differentiation as Rational Animal (a differentia- 
tion which can only stand upon a very carefully redefined conception 
of reason); while in the third elevation is the Aristotelian Political 
Animal, which designates for us the human traits which have given 
rise to the historical Cultures. It should be quite needless to note that 
not every individual born of human parents is human in all these 
senses, far less are all human in like degrees. Apart from purely animal 
imbeciles and individuals who from choice or change are subcultural, 
there are whole races and times which are relatively uncultured or 
approximately animal. Moreover, the pattern of the individual life 
itself is very clearly metamorphic in respect to the human traits: the 
infant, and frequently the mentally diseased and the senescent live 
mainly animal hours; youth is a period of initiation into the culture 
to which the work of maturity directly contributes; understandings 
that are impersonal come, asa rule, only with the perspectives of time 
and experience, and it is such understandings that constitute political 
intelligence. Human nature, therefore, is not a thing to be defined 
either in the dissecting room, the nursery, or the senate; the whole 
arc of civilization is major in its definition; and for the individual we 
may well paraphrase Greek wisdom, “Call no man inviolably human 
until the manner of his death be known.” 


LEVELS OF INTELLIGENCE 


Because human nature has the three types of allocation which 
have been indicated, it is of moment to inquire how the several factors 
are made manifest. Primarily they must be manifested in body and 
mind—in human bodies and in human minds. But since we have 
already noted that the bodily differentiae are of little morphological 
significance and that where each (spine, hand, brain) really counts is 
as instruments to intelligence, we may take the latter—mind as or- 
ganized into intelligence—as our key to the description of humanity. 

It is our human mind that most vitally distinguishes us as men. 
Collectively mind is the whole world of our thoughts and of thought- 
indicated experiences; beyond this it embraces the forms or modes 
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which are recognized in thought-events and thus themselves become 
objects of thought, and these are often called laws of mind. It is per- 
haps also proper to say that mind embraces the realm of possibility, 
that nothing is possible or potential which is not mental; but as this 
carries the conception of mind beyond the limits of what is plausibly 
human, and is, therefore, a metaphysical conception, the application 
of the idea of mind to the realm of possibility may be left for later dis- 
cussion. 

As organized and subject to scale, mind is called intelligence, both 
as applied to human beings and to animals. In its bearings the word 
intelligence leans rather heavily upon the active (choice-making) 
function of mind (just as “mind” itself takes its cue from memory); 
but it has gathered into its meaning (as its cognate “intellect” has not) 
a sufficient support of implied percipience and feeling so that we may 
properly speak of the whole content of mind as represented by grada- 
tions of intelligence. This accords well enough with familiar recogni- 
tion of values, for intelligence is generally conceded to be their ar- 
biter; and arbiter it is in its own case also, for intelligence is high or 
low by its own measures. In such matters, no logic other than the per- 
suasion of usage demands consideration, since our need is not so much 
one of understanding as one of communication. 

We may then use Intelligence as the scale of mind, and speak of it 
as indicating levels high or low, better or worse, more human or less 
so. In this usage the psychical differentiae of Human Nature take 
form as levels of intelligence, whose sequence is mind’s scale. For our 
purposes, five such levels merit distinction. These five levels are as 
follows: 

1. The Level of Consciousness. Consciousness as here conceived 
embraces any grade soever of feeling, percipience, or self-apparent 
experience. It is “sense” in the most generalized meaning of this term, 
ranging from the illocative confusions of undifferentiated somaesthe- 


sis to the clear-cut perceptions mediated by the “natural light”; and | 


perhaps we can most justly speak of it as the inner lumen of organic 
experience. It is essentially momentary in form, realized even in de- 
veloped minds only in chain-like series, often interrupted, of moment- 
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to-moment psychoses, while in rudimentary minds it may well be 
merely a chaos of sporadic instants. We ascribe such a lumen to all 
animal organisms (none have ascribed it to plants), although this 
ascription rests mainly upon analogies of bodily functions of which 
we are aware—appetites, locomotions—and the similar functions of 
other creatures; so that in proportion as the animal is remote from us 
in functional structure, just in that proportion our conviction that it is 
conscious is frail. As a rule we are willing to concede a rudimentary 
lumen not only to mollusks but even to protozoa; we grant its pres- 
ence readily for insects in their mature states, although, on the analogy 
of our own sleep, not so readily in the larval development; for 
creatures of a higher order the conviction that they are conscious 
when active is as inevitable as is our conviction of the consciousness 
of our fellow men. The bearing and validity of such convictions is a 
problem for fuller consideration; here it is but to be noted that intelli- 
gence in this low first grade is widely assumed to be both human and 
animal; certainly it does not differentiate man. 

2. The Level of Reason or Structure-Sense. With many of the 
animals, also, men share that sense of structure in things or of conse- 
quence in actions which is the essence of reason. Reason implies situa- 
tion and development, deed and sequent, premises and conclusion, in 
each case subject to some coordinating act, the principle of which 
may be generalized; it is practical when it deals with situations; it is 
causal when it deals with sequents; it is classificatory when it deals 
with identifications. All such reason might be given the more general 
form of problem-solution, and it always implies some form of 
analytic differentiation of elements and some degree of synthetic 
selection. It rests upon the presupposition of structure, whether in 
the world of things, actions or ideas; and it may, therefore, be called 
—what it properly is—a structure-sense. It assumes varied experiential 
forms, instinctive, subconscious, and conscious; and in all of them it is 
highly uncertain in its operations, effectual or ineffectual, good or 
bad, true or false. The detection of these values of reason is not, how- 
ever, a mark of its uses: powers of other than the primitive rational 
forms (which alone constitute this level of intelligence) are invoked 
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in order to evaluate rational operations. These latter powers, the ani- 
mals are not supposed to possess, but apparently all vertebrates and 
many insects are endowed with reason of the primitive sort. Nest- 
building (extending to fish and insects), food-storing, gregarious or- 
ganization, migration habits—these and many other animal “instincts” 
are as clearly rational as is most human conduct and rest upon the 
same type of structure-sense as does human conduct. How far this is 
accompanied by lumen, how far subject to conscious direction, is a 
problem for which analogical answers may be given; but the problem 
is relatively unimportant; instinct and reason, as ordinarily taken, 
represent one type of behavior; both stand upon an assumed structure 
or uniformity of Nature. 

3. The Level of Imagination or Architectonic Ideas. It is neces- 
sary to employ the word imagination only in the upper ranges of its 
ordinary significations in order to make of it a fair designation for a 
level of intelligence for which there is no unequivocal term. In a fre- 
quent, and in the main non-literary use, imagination is described as 
the “image-making” activity or faculty of the mind, the images 
understood being the grades and forms of sense-phantasms, especially 
visual, auditory and kinaesthetic. ‘This is not the traditional critical 
sense of the term, nor is it of great psychological value. As a term of 
criticism imagination has been used characteristically for the mind’s 
power of vicarious composition of experience, whether in the form 
of fantasy or of ideas, whether sentimentally vital or logically ab- 
stract. The formation of concepts and of categories is in this sense 
imaginative; mathematical organization of every kind is imaginative; 
all delimitations of fields of thought, “universe of discourse,” sets of 
axioms, assumptions of postulates and hypotheses, are not only acts of 
imagination themselves, but lead directly to the development of 
thought-fields, or perspectives, which guide and govern the rational 
structure-sense. From another angle, imagination operates as a special 


form of sense-extension, first limiting the reception of sense-qualities » 


by abstraction from the normal sense-fusions (as the draftsman, for 
example, in abstracting from color and kinaesthesis in the art of draw- 
ing), and second, composing within the medium chosen a new sym- 
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bol of fusion. This is the manner of the fine arts, and it is most truly 
in this sense that they are imaginative forms. All such guiding forms, 
whether their details be worked out in language or in number, in 
visual or in auditory images, in science or in art, are imaginative 
forms, properly to be described as Architectonic Ideas. In the precise 
Aristotelian sense they are poietic, involving all the causes (aitiai) 
which Aristotle distinguishes in poietic genesis. Since to the best of 
our belief, man only is poietic (although our only proof is the absence 
of convincing animal analogies) , we may describe this as the first level 
of primarily human intelligence. 

4. The Level of Vital Symbolism. By Vital Symbolism is meant 
the forms of understanding and of communication. These forms are 
in the main psychophysical, for the foundations of perhaps all intelli- 
gibility and certainly of all communication of thought are to be found 
in the human organism, structural and functional. What I am, that I 
tell, or can tell: this might be taken as the primary maxim of in- 
telligible experience. It implies the direct relationship of the forms of 
communication (that is, of language, number, art, and below these a 
great variety of functional modes of conveying meaning) to the 
anatomy and physiology of our bodies as well as to the composition 
of our minds; and it embraces a whole range of organic modes or 
voices, from the most rudimentary to the most recondite. On the 
simpler bodily planes we very clearly share these voices with the 
other animals, although it may be doubted if any animal (and rarely 
any man) is aware of the symbolic function, let us say, of rhythmic 
form as applied to action; and it is quite to be doubted if among ani- 
mals the sense-symbolism associated with bodily function (sexual, for 
example) is ever more than an emotional recognition. As for the 
mathematical, linguistic and valuational modes of thought, these are 
animal only in a very derived sense. Among men they are rarely 
understood in any more than a technical fashion; and their logic, 
which is the foundation of every special logic (such as the linguistic 
or the mathematical or the artistic), is yet to be reduced to compre- 
hensible terms. Every great domain of human intellectual enterprise, 
whether art or science, derives its order, and therefore its intelligi- 
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bility, from a restricted set of forms of thought chosen by abstraction 
and developed as the frames or modes of the symbolic content by 
which the art or science exposits its truth—truth being in each case 
just the aptness or intelligibility of the symbolism. This is the great 
functional background of human intelligence, and an exposition of 
its principles might be regarded as the organic logic of human nature, 
itself parent and form for all the individual logics of the individual 
sciences and arts. 

5. The Level of Culture Tradition of History. While the vital 
symbols characterize what is universally human in our natures, the 
directions which they have given to expression vary continuously 
with race and time. The symbolic modes prescribe the conditions of 
intelligibility but not the intelligible substance. It is left to the ac- 
cumulating accidents of history to establish the content of those tradi- 
tions of culture which form the inherited furniture of the House of 
the Mind. These traditions are the creations of human collectivities, 
and they are, therefore, social in their expression. This does not mean 
that they must be socially experienced in every detail, or that they 
can have no significance for the individual in isolation; but it does 
mean that every man is born into a complex of such traditions and 
that the meaning which he finds in them will be imaged and felt in 
the manner which his particular milieu, his native culture, prescribes. 
Just as his mother tongue (which is one of these traditions) gives him 
an instrument of thought as well as of speech, bound to color his 
mind, so also the whole set of enterprises which fashion his native so- 
ciety and his age to an unevadable degree prescribe his mentality; he 
may rise above his society or learn to view his age impersonally, but 
he can never step out of either. Thus in each life is historically allo- 
cated the interplay of these interests, in the modes in which each so- 
cially inherits them, their sum representing the man’s culture, eco- 
nomically, politically, religiously, scientifically, artistically, and even 


hygienically. It is true that for each of the types of interest designated . 


(and very likely for others) there is a kind of universal social pattern, 
such that we can speak of the politics, economics, religion, art of 
widely diverse cultures, and carry our distinctions with little difficul- 
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ty. This holds, however, only on very broad lines; the moment we be- 
gin to narrow our concern, the patterns break; as, for example, it be- 
comes difficult to apply the pattern idea of fine art in the same fashion 
to the artistic expressions of the European and of the Chinese cultures, 
or the pattern idea of the church to anything in Hellenic religion, or 
any of a score of modern economic patterns to anything that ever ap- 
peared in any other than our own culture. Furthermore, there is no 
evidence that even the more broadly defined culture interests follow 
any certain law of parallel variation: similar economic developments 
do not always inspire similar politics, nor does similarity in art neces- 
sarily result even from the adoption of the same religion. On the 
other hand, it does appear to be true that every group of interests 
which develop into a defined culture tend to become harmonic and 
mutually symbolic; and this no doubt is equivalent to saying that in 
its history every culture moves towards unity and consistency. One 
might indeed compare human cultures to the Classic scales—Ionian, 
Aeolian, Lydian, Phrygian—each pentatonic but each arranged with 
varying intervals, each harmonic according to its own law, but no 
one resembling the other. In a similar fashion economic, political, 
religious, scientific, artistic interests enter into all developed cultures, 
but in no two with the same values. Not infrequently there is harsh- 
ness and conflict in bringing these various interests into accord; but 
not until this is achieved has the Culture created an intelligible char- 
acter, or, in the fullest sense, become a House of Mind. 


INTELLIGENCE AND THE Conscious LUMEN 


The relation to consciousness of the other levels of intelligence 
merits statement. For while in the main we discriminate these levels 
by observation of mental behavior (our own along with that of other 
persons), it is obvious (1) that this discrimination is itself in the form 
of conscious thought, and (2) that its recognitions rest upon the sets 
of analogues in our own minds of which we are conscious. In other 
words, unless there is introspective significance in the discrimination 
of the levels they will be destitute of application, i.e., meaningless. We 
must, therefore, (and do) find ourselves consciously intelligent on all 
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the levels; or, to rephrase, intelligence on each level expresses itself in 
consciousness and is recognized by its conscious expression. This is 
not, however, equivalent to saying that the character-giving activity 
of each type of intelligence need be or is conscious; indeed, there is 
little apparent reason to assume this to be the case, while there is good 
reason to assume that it is not the case. The whole situation implies 
but another instance of the oft-recurring distinction that lies between 
the object of consciousness and consciousness of the object. 

Conscious intelligence treated as the Jumen is consciousness of 
objects, whether sensory, emotional, or intellectual. In the cases 
which we are considering, the levels of intelligence, the objects which 
enter the Jumen are ideas—as it happens, the mind’s ideas of its own 
constitution. Each of these ideas is of a certain structure (not static, 
but a system of functions), representable form and matter, and con- 
cretely describable only as matter informed, that is, as a definite body 
of experience, biographically unique. It is only of the biographically 
unique series (whether personal or historical) that we are ever con- 
scious; and it is rarely that we are conscious of more than chance 
manifestations of portions of such series in conscious experience. At 
the same time, every self-aware mind knows itself as a mind mainly 
because of its tacit or actual assumption of the progressive operation 
of each structure or level of its intelligence. Whether this operation 
be continuous or discontinuous in time, whether it be conscious or 
unconscious in its several moments, are questions of a secondary char- 
acter: the primary fact is that the functional systems are definably 
operative, and that we must assume their operation in order to under- 
stand not only our own minds, but every other object. 

It is true, again, that the several levels of intelligence become con- 
scious (insofar as they do become conscious) in their own modes; we 
are not conscious of them after the same fashion. Thus, when we 
reason verbally or mathematically we are conscious of language or of 
number, on the rational, the structure-sense level; but when we reason » 
about language or number, after the fashion of the philologian, or the 
logician, or the mathematician, then we are conscious of these forms 
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of expression from the level of architectonic intelligence: and it is 
obvious that in each case the two levels may be consciously operative 
in the same procedure, as language is rationally instrumental in 
analyzing the forms of language itself, or number-forms in analyzing 
the idea of number. Vital symbols rarely intrude into consciousness 
except as form-giving agents, that is, as themselves clothed and em- 
bodied in the stuff of some other level of experience—the rhythm is 
cloaked in the values of the canvas, the organic trope in the vivid 
metaphor. As for the traditional level, it is well known that thousands 
live out their lives with no face-to-face examination of the forms 
which tradition imposes upon their thinking. Even in consciousness, 
then, the levels of intelligence are manifested in very different modes. 

Perhaps if one were to endeavor to indicate by an image the rela- 
tionship to one another of the several levels of intelligence in the 
living mind, a not unhappy analogy might be that of a highly compli- 
cated arabesque in the process of weaving. Each movement of the 
shuttle aids in giving definition to every element in the pattern; but 
the elements first to be defined and most continuous would be the 
mesh or weave of the fabric itself, within which all others would 
appear, and this, a simple succession of interlinked threads, would 
correspond to the conscious level of mind. If there were no pattern 
beyond this (and for many creatures we assume that there is none), 
then we should have consciousness with no more than a sensory 
lumen. But where, as in most minds even of animals, definite and re- 
peated motifs—reaction patterns, habits of thought, forms of percep- 
tion and of reasoning—emerge with the growth of the fabric, there 
we reach the level of structure-sense, or reason. Beyond this come the 
still more comprehensive pattern elements, lines now lost, now re- 
emergent, broken yet unified, which eventually give form imposed 
upon form, and if the pattern be well organized expounding as it 
were the congruity of the lesser geometries. Not until the whole is 
completed, however, may we perceive the greatest unit of all, the 
shape of the whole, both as goods and as design; and it is the discovery 
of this which reveals the key ideas that have from the first given unity 
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to all the lesser motifs. Mind, in its differing levels, is made conscious 
in a manner which this image may suggest, and when it 1s so made 
conscious, we speak of it as self-intelligent. 

From this it will appear that the apparent development of human 
intelligence is really a process of self-discovery, both for the indi- 
vidual and the race. So far as consciousness is concerned this is cer- 
tainly the case: knowledge of self is discovery of mind. It is entirely 
possible, also, that it is world discovery. The idea of “world” is a very 
difficult one; it seems to be a function of intelligence level, varying 
with every shift of the mental movement. For the Latin, “Universe” 
is primarily the content of the visible star-sphere; for the Greek, 
“Cosmos” is the far subtler realm of all order; for the Gothic mind, 
“World” (“Welt”) is the more romantic complexity of space and 
time, matter and mind, reality and phantom which houses without 
confining our human experience of it; but it is interesting that for 
each frame of mind the Thing meant is unique and personal, and its 
name is a proper name. This is very likely due to the fact that the 
notion is a limiting concept governing the meaning of intelligence. 
The world is that of which we can be intelligent. But since our intelli- 
gence of it is on shifting levels (for universe, sense-perceptual; for 
cosmos, rational; for world in the modern use, vital) we can assign 
only a boundary meaning to the term. 

Now converse to this is the very plausible assumption that the 
World, as object of metaphysical inquiry, is the reciprocal of Mind 
as object of self-discovery; and that in finding one we are defining the 
other. On this assumption the levels of intelligence which have been 
discriminated are actually keys to levels of metaphysical understand- 
ing, and this I believe to be the case. But a natural and immediate 
question follows: Is the whole possible meaning of World exhausted 
by five levels of human intelligence? Is man’s Mind the measure of 
all? For answer one can only point to the history of the concept; the 


conception of the world has been in the past a reciprocal of under- . 


standing of mind; but it has by no means been constant, nor related to 
the same conception of mind; rather, with each people and period, 
the characteristic intelligence has discovered its characteristic world, 
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pragmatically and theoretically, in politics, art, science, philosophy. 
World is a function of mind, and probably will so continue, so long 
as the idea is in any sense serviceable. 

This does not mean that it may never be interpreted except on 
the analogies of experiences restricted to the levels named. We know 
very well that not all men are aware of the uses of their own minds, 
nor have all ages discovered the whole scale of human intelligence. 
We cannot, therefore, know that we ourselves have made the last step 
in self-knowledge, and, therefore, in world-knowledge. In fact, we 
are very well aware that individuals and sects have affirmed other 
modes of knowing than those here discriminated, and no one can 
deny that there may be modes superior to those which we currently 
recognize, modes mystical or otherwise. But while we concede this, 
we may at the same time very properly restrict our philosophical at- 
tention to those modes of knowing and levels of intelligence which 
within our range of experience have succeeded in achieving com- 
municability. It is on this basis—that they represent communicable 
intelligence, and, therefore, the socially discoverable world—that the 
five levels of the organization of mind here made distinct are to be 
used as a scale of knowledge. 

One final question should be raised, even if not to be here an- 
swered: Is the transition from level to level, in the process which I 
have described as self-discovery, to be conceived as genetic and 
sequential, one level growing out of another, or is their relation that 
of independent structures or endowments? This is a metaphysically 
important question, but until the significance of vital symbols has 
been indicated, it cannot profitably be discussed. One may, however, 
be permitted to point out that any fair mental biography is an account 
of a process that closely resembles exploration-conquest-organization, 
province by province; and again, that a mind even in ruin is some- 
thing profoundly different from an agglomeration of conscious 
moments or elements: it is the plan, not the building material, that 
enables the archaeologist to restore the edifice. 


Spiritual Schizophrenia: 
The Disease of Modernism* 


BY 


WILBUR LONG 


ees INFORMED PERSON knows that we are 
now living in a world of confusion and ill-disguised chaos. The cur- 
rent of history moves rapidly and in a direction that we cannot 
discern. It is obvious that events are not fully in our control; on the 
contrary, as Emerson remarked, “things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind.” No end of nostrums and formulae are at hand; but they 
are suspiciously reminiscent of the voice of obscurantism that would 
solve our problem by ritualistic phrases, shibboleths, or clichés. The 
situation is nicely exemplified by the current issue of one of our 
popular magazines which, in one article, complains that we have too 
much government and ought to get back to free enterprise, while in 
another it points out that in our attempt to maintain free enterprise 
we are being forced increasingly to adopt more government inter- 
ference. 

A civilization is healthy and vigorous when it maintains a balance 
between unity and adventure or the creative and exploratory pursuit 
of enhanced values. This latter goal is what the philosophers in mod- 
ern times have called “freedom.” While the modern age is unique in 
its pursuit of freedom, it has paid for this advantage by the loss of its 


unity. Unity involves the impregnation of a culture with an idea; it» 


involves a dominant world-view and life-view. All of the civilizations 


*Read at the Philosophical Forum, March 22, 1949. 
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up to the present have been unified by a metaphysical and religious 
idea; and it is of some interest that Russian communism is the first 
major attempt in history to establish a culture on a materialistic and 
secular foundation. Western civilization, having lost its unity, how- 
ever, is now being carried along by the moral momentum of its past. 
It is consuming its inherited ethical capital, and continues a ritualistic 
activity determined by ideas that captured and vitalized yesterday. 
We have no ideas of our own that can regalvanize our age, recapture 
the spirit of unity essential to an enduring culture, or give rational 
direction to our energies and loyalties. Our predicament is remi- 
niscent of the man who, discussing with his neighbor the Monroe 
Doctrine, was accused of not being a good American. “I did not say 
that I did not believe in the Monroe Doctrine,” he retorted with in- 
dignation. “TI do believe in it. I would fight for it. I would defend it 
with my life. All I said was that I don’t know what it means.” 

We are now living in the fourth major critical period in the his- 
tory of Western Christendom. The first of these involved the difficult 
problem of unifying the two streams of ancient Western culture, the 
Greco-Roman and the Judeo-Christian. ‘The second was the preser- 
vation of the germ of that synthesis through the so-called dark ages 
that felt the destructive power of the German and Norse barbarians, 
but which did succeed in turning Islam back to its Maginot Line be- 
hind the Pyrenees. The third was the crisis of modernism in the 
thirteenth century, inspired by the renewed contact of Western 
Europe with the superior culture of Islamic Spain. Medieval mod- 
ernism took the form of an Aristotelian heresy which attacked the 
dominant Platonism derived from St. Augustine. It is an interesting 
fact that within less than a century the modernist movement had 
captured the Church; for this indicates the capacity of Western 
Christendom to advance, or at least change in thought, without 
serious disturbance to the unity of its culture. 

The fourth crisis of Western civilization began as a series of frac- 
turings during the Renaissance which then spread through the en- 
tire system of our ideas, values, and institutions until it produced 
revolutions in geography, cosmology, theoretical science, theology, 
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speculative philosophy, politics, ethics, social philosophy, industry 
and industrial technology, and art. This process of fracturing has 
now been going on for five hundred years and is spreading to Asia. 
What is of supreme significance is the fact that the fractioning and 
disuniting process, accompanied by change all along the line, seems 
to be increasing in tempo, as though in the path of a logarithmic 
curve; so that at present the lines of fracturing are deeper than at any 
time during the modern period beginning with the Renaissance. The 
situation tempts us to recall the dancer of the tarantella whose whirl- 
ing rises in frenzy until suddenly he collapses into inert prostration. 
The modern situation is, in fact, unique in Western history; for while 
revolutionary changes in the past have been mitigated and channeled 
by a dominant, unifying idea, such an idea is absent in our own era. 
The decay of Greece, for example, was cushioned by the unifying 
power of the Roman Empire; and when Rome fell the seeds of 
classicism were preserved by the unifying idea of the Church. It is 
precisely these unifying ideas and forces that are lacking in our own 
time. The process of culture-fracturing that we are witnessing about 
us is analogous to what in the individual person is called paranoia or 
schizophrenia. The term “schizophrenia” was coined by the psy- 
chologist Buehler to mark the radical fragmentation of the self to the 
core of its élan or psyche. It always involves the loss of affective and 
effective contact with reality and the breakdown of sympathetic 
union with other persons. Using the word in its etymological mean- 
ing of “split life,” it aptly characterizes the condition of Western 
culture at the present time. 

A specimen and type of our predicament is the present state of 
higher education. Learning is split into a series of unrelated depart- 
ments, subdepartments, and specializations. Facts newly discovered 
come pouring in, but there is no corresponding capacity for syn- 
thesis. There are innumerable ideas, but no idea of wholeness or inte- 


gration. The educational process—in this instance the term is a 


euphemism—becomes chiefly the memorizing of a mass of unrelated 
details that are largely intended for rule-of-thumb application in the 
world of social discourse, commerce, engineering, law, social service, 
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medicine, or high-school teaching. Aside from the Jesuit colleges, and 
from some fundamentalist religious schools that make no pretense of 
integrating religion with modern knowledge, our colleges and uni- 
versities offer their students neither a world-view nor a life-view; and, 
indeed, they scarcely encourage the student body to seek a meta- 
physical and ethical formula. As a matter of fact, a Gallup poll to in- 
vestigate the prevalence of unifying ideas among the educators them- 
selves would be as revealing as the Kinsey report. Since the nine- 
teenth century knowledge has lost its sense of unity, whose presence 
in former times is indicated by the earlier practice of calling the 
sciences “natural philosophy.” We still grant the degree of “doctor 
of philosophy” to advanced students in every field, although now 
they need never have opened a book on metaphysics, theory of 
knowledge, logic, or ethics, and may never have heard that the ideal 
of learning is properly one of organic integrity or systematic whole- 
ness. [he educational situation is typified by a conversation between 
two students the other day in which one of them, apparently a School 
of Commerce man, remarked, “Modern education is a sort of scram- 
bled hash. You pick a course here and a course there, and you don’t 
get any idea of the unity of things whatsoever.” “Yes,” replied his 
companion, a School of Engineering student, “you and I don’t even 
speak the same language.” 

The shattering of thought, by sterilizing education and scholar- 
ship of all unifying or philosophical principles, inevitably shifts learn- 
ing from the goal of expanding awareness to that of practical utility; 
and when this happens education is replaced by training. The result, 
as Whitehead has observed, is the trivializing of education and of 
scholarship. And when this occurs we are on the way to the trivializ- 
ing of life. 

The situation in education is symptomatic of the condition of our 
culture as a whole. The chief reason for this, as the ancient ‘Taoists 
well knew, and as Bergson more recently discovered, is the fact that 
the intellect tends to be a fracturing instrument. Without the power 
of massive unifying ideas, galvanized by strong and enduring feeling, 
it combines with the natural selfishness of groups, classes, and indi- 
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viduals to cause disintegration of moral, political, social, and cultural 
wholeness. Civilization, we might say, is a race between the capacity 
of unifying ideas to engender discipline, harmony and vision, and the 
tendency of the intellect, directed to details, to fracture and thus de- 
stroy. At the present time the disintegrative power of intellect is 
dominant over the integrative power of ideas in Western civilization. 
This is because we have no genuine, vital integrative ideas at all. In 
this lies our danger; for a culture cannot exist indefinitely without 
them. 

Wisdom is in large measure a product of history; and therefore it 
may be of some value to examine briefly the outstanding facts con- 
nected with the fracturing process that has been active since the 
Renaissance. Specifically we shall examine the following instances of 
culture-disintegration: the split between morality and religion in the 
Renaissance; the consequent inversion of the traditional relations 
existing between theology and anthropology; the divorce between 
history and thought in the seventeenth century; the isolation of 
theology from modern science; the rigid modern separation between 
Nature and poetry; the modern abandonment of the classical theo- 
centric and value-centric view of reality; the consequent splitting of 
Nature and Man into two incompatible parts; the separating of poli- 
tics and economics from ethics; the resulting rise of class-line 
fractures and its embodiment in Marxism; the consequent split of the 
West into the liberalistic-democratic and totalitarian-paternalistic 
goals; and the attempt to resynthesize Man and Nature by destroying 
man and his values. These are the outstanding phases of the disinte- 
grative process of modern Western culture which is now spreading 
to the East. 


‘THE SEPARATION OF ETHICS AND RELIGION IN THE RENAISSANCE 


In the great classical tradition, whether Greek or Christian, hu- 


man values were conceived to stem from a cosmic value that may be 
named the Divine, and to find their unity and consummation in it. 
In other words, the classical tradition was theocentric in a way that 
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made God more essentially absolute Value than mere absolute Power. 
With the rise of the Renaissance, however, this view of the unity of 
ethics, as the pursuit of value and religion was abandoned. (It was 
this period, significantly, that saw the beginning of the movement to 
wrest philosophy from the monopoly of the clergy. Modern philoso- 
phy begins as an almost exclusive activity of the laity.) From the 
standpoint of the Renaissance morality is exclusively a human con- 
cern, as it was for the Greeks, but with this significant difference that 
while the Greek philosophers considered theological values, and 
hence the religious spirit, to be the heart of human existence, the 
typical Renaissance man divorced life from all relation to religion. 
Religion was identified by him solely with insurance against Hell and 
the winning of Heaven. This view the Papacy itself shared. Renais- 
sance Rome, one-fourth of whose citizens were supported by prosti- 
tution, became a Bacchanalian center of corruption, lust, pomp, 
luxury, and intrigue unrivaled by the court of any secular prince in 
Europe and scarcely by the earlier Rome of the Caesars. 

What is significant in this is the fact that during this period of 
unbounded license no one challenged the spiritual authority of the 
Papacy as the effective intermediary between Heaven and Man. In 
the words of Symonds, the Vicar of Christ, in spite of the scandals of 
his private life, 


is still a holy being. His foot is kissed by thousands. His 
curse and blessing carry death and life. He rises from the 
bed of harlots to unlock or bolt the gates of Heaven and 
Purgatory. In the midst of crime he believes himself to be 
the representative of Christ on earth.’ 


This splitting of life and religion has left its permanent mark on 
Western Christendom, particularly outside of English-speaking coun- 
tries, where it is common for intellectuals to relegate religion ex- 
clusively to the other-worldly business of saving the immortal soul. 
This is one reason why the Christian Church has been so ineffectual 


1The Renaissance, The Modern Library, I:188. 
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in recent times toward any ethical control over the practical eco- 
nomic and political leadership of Western nations. 


Tuer INVERSION OF THE TRADITIONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
‘THEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

In intimate connection with the secularizing of life in the Renais- 
sance was the shifting and inverting of the gravitational center of 
human values. If Copernicus changed the medieval picture by placing 
the sun at the cosmic center, and by relegating the earth to a minor 
position of a solar satellite, the Renaissance effected a similar revolu- 
tion when it shifted Man into the place of central good and relegated 
the theological object to the status of an instrumental or utility value. 
In the classical system, as we have seen, God, or the Divine Object, is 
the value-center of all things. For Plato it was the divine Idea of the 
Good, or, later, the community of gods. For Aristotle the universe 
gyrates about Divine Mind as its axis and sustaining value, a view 
adopted also by the Stoics. For the Neoplatonists the universe is sus- 
pended upon the divine Holy ‘Innity. For mature Judaism the 
cosmos exhibits the power and majesty of Elohim; while in Chris- 
tianity the center is God the Father, or later, a trinity similar to that 
of Neoplatonism. The Middle Ages retained this theocentric view of 
values which it identified with the doctrine of the ens realissimum or 
ens perfectissimum, and gave it timeless expression in the Gothic 
cathedral, Dante’s Divine Comedy and the Summa of Aquinas. 

The Renaissance, however, identified God essentially with Power, 
not with Value, and this view was adopted both by sixteenth-century 
Calvinism and by seventeenth-century liberal deism. In Calvinism 
God is essentially incrutable Power. Lutheranism fared little better, 
since when it repudiated Greek values it lost all capacity for provid- 
ing man with metaphors and imagery that could significantly identify 
Deity and the divine. Seventeenth-century deism, with its astringent 
notion of value could do no better than identify God with the First 


Cause of the world; and this meant identifying the theological object : 


with abstract Power. It was in these terms that Hume, trained a Cal- 
vinist, pointed out that a Power-God is no object that has any re- 
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ligious value in the absence of specific claims authenticated by 
miracles. This obvious truth destroyed the optimism of natural the- 
ology which identified knowledge of God with the knowledge of 


Nature, and inspired the Kantian revision of theology based on a non- 
supernaturalist foundation. (Incidentally, the argument of Hume was 


shared independently by John Wesley and provided the logical basis 
for his Bible-grounded doctrine of “experimental religion.”) This 
inversion of the gravitational center of value in the Renaissance 
and the seventeenth century was continued into recent times. It was 
embodied in the Kantian resort to Deity as a utility value supporting 
the moral enterprise; and more recently this attitude has been ex- 
pressed—was it by William James?—in the remark that we must hope 
that God is on our side. Hegel moved a step beyond this, in spite of 
his endeavor to re-establish an adequate theocentric view similar to 
that of classicism, by maintaining that God comes to self-conscious- 
ness only in man; which amounts to saying, as Fichte had already 
hinted, that the philosopher (Hegel himself in this case) and the 
world-creating statesman (Napoleon) is supreme God. 

The Renaissance identification of absolute value with man, and 
and its reduction of deity to utility-value, led first to unbridled indi- 
vidualism, then to the individual of “enlightened self-interest” which 
took seriously its social responsibilities, and finally to the practical 
deification of the group. This final stage is embodied in the Utilitari- 
anism of Bentham, the “Society” or “Humanity” of Comte, the “Pro- 
letariat” of Marx, the “Race” of Hitler and the “State” of Mussolini. 
It is doubtful, however, if Humanity in any form is an adequate, 
permanent focus for the value aspirations of persons. Concretely men 
are not divine, and their deification easily turns into disillusionment. 
Collectively considered as “Humanity” they become an abstraction; 
and an abstraction cannot provide man permanently with an ade- 
quate value. So much we must grant Nietzsche in his criticism of un- 
diluted sociological theology or pseudo-theology. 

Tue Divorce or MoperNnisM FROM History 

Disillusionment with traditional cosmology led both Bacon and 
Galileo to adopt a methodological principle of free investigation 
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completely alienated from reliance on history. This was given philo- 
sophic formulation by Descartes in his program of systematic doubt; 
and although he limited it to cosmology and speculative metaphys- 
ics, it quickly became the general formula of seventeenth-century 
thought. Among the outstanding minds of that age Leibniz alone 
escaped this spirit of nihilism; and this fact explains why the new 
stress on history is essentially derived from Germany. The basic error 
of nihilism is the assumption that truth need not be cumulative. But 
if this were so there would be no truth. For each age would then be 
justified in supposing that wisdom began with it; while later genera- 
tions would equally be justified in condemning its beliefs as folly. 
When tomorrow arrives the present generation will be a part of the 
historic past; and by definition its truth will now be error. Pope stated 
the logic of this fact precisely in his celebrated couplet, 


We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 


While the nihilistic error is most vividly represented now in the 
Marxist system, which consigns all historic wisdom to the limbo of 
“bourgeois” error, a similar nihilism developed in nineteenth-century 
science, which divorced itself from both the history of science and 
from philosophy; and it is characteristic of contemporary philosophy 
itself as taught to the younger generation. As a result of their anti- 
historical education, younger trained professional philosophers are 
ignorant of the fact that until the nineteenth century speculation was 
theocentric, and they are even disconcerted to discover that ethical 
interests have outweighed those of detached scientific curiosity in the 
history of Western metaphysics. The one notable exception to the 
general trend towards nihilism in our times is that of theoretical phys- 
ics, which has now discovered the error of its nineteenth-century 
presupposition, namely, that it can effectively proceed without some 


knowledge of its own history and that of both metaphysics and the- 


ory of knowledge. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Einstein has stated his debt to Hume in liberating his mind from the 
dominance of traditional scientific concepts. 
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THE IsoLaTion oF RELIGION FROM MopeErN SCIENCE 


Inasmuch as religion is an unequaled source of prophetic vision 
and moral energy, as well as the possessor of unique techniques of 
value-discovery and metaphysical insight, its separation from the sci- 
entific and speculative currents of the past four centuries is both re- 
grettable and tragic. The disinterested and uncensored conclusion of 
the massive scholarship of this century judges the theological, and in 
part the ethical, concepts of orthodox Western religions to be out- 
moded by the modern scientific revolution that began with Coperni- 
cus, Brahe, Galileo, and Kepler. Orthodox Judaism is still living in 
the second century B.c. Orthodox Protestantism or Evangelicalism is 
living in the fourth century a.p., if not earlier. Orthodox Catholicism 
is living in the tenth century. Roman Catholicism is living in the thir- 
teenth century. The situation of Judaism is explained by its general 
cultural and racial isolation from the mainstream of Western history 
during the past two thousand years. That of the two orthodox 
branches of Western Christianity is due to the peculiar fact that Prot- 
estantism took its rise in the sixteenth century, about one hundred 
years before the full impact of the scientific revolution. In reacting 
to the fracturing movement of Protestantism the Roman Catholic 
Church at the Council of Trent in the sixteenth century froze its the- 
ological system with the modernist outlook of the thirteenth century. 
Protestantism itself, led by Luther, who incidentally was a professor 
of scholastic philosophy, proposed to escape from errors in the Chris- 
tian system, derived from classical culture, by eliminating the Greek 
component of Christianity altogether. This meant the identification 
of religious metaphysics and ethics exclusively with a book written 
by a people who were not only pre-Copernican in their outlook, but 
prescientific as well. Thus Protestantism not only split from the mod- 
ernist intellectual and scientific movement but, by eliminating Greek 
values altogether, it robbed Christianity of those concepts and meta- 
phors by which the theological object, the Divine, could be given 
vivid, significant, and potent formulation for the intellect of our own 
era. This is indicated most forcefully in the inability of Calvinism, 
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the dominant theology of Protestantism, to formulate a vivid con- 
cept of God in terms other than those of sheer power. 

Thus Christianity in the modern era ceased to provide the intel- 
lectual leadership that it successfully did in the Middle Ages, and has 
become increasingly sterile of ethical influence over the practical 
leadership of the world of affairs. The ethical breakdown of Europe 
during the past thirty years is one striking instance of this fact. 


Tue FRACTURING CoNSEQUENCES OF GALILEANISM 


The remaining major instances of fracturing in modern Western 
civilization can be traced to the expanding influence of a single con- 
cept that is more precisely identified with the scientific philosophy of 
Galileo; and, therefore, it may be called Galileanism. For the con- 
venience and advance of scientific investigation Galileo was led to 
define Nature as a system of inert masses or bodies moving in space 
according to simple mathematical laws, and he advanced the meta- 
physical hypothesis that all of the values commonly associated with 
it, such as color, sound, aroma, and the like, and by implication, 
beauty, spontaneity, life, consciousness and purpose, are to be rele- 
gated exclusively to the sphere of mind. This meant that Nature was 
no longer to be considered as similar to man in any sense, however 
vague or remote, but was to be identified with factors that are the 
very opposite of those embodied in human nature. Nature, in short, 
is a pure mechanism devoid of all value, inexorably obeying simple 
laws of mathematical necessity. This of course involved the repudi- 
ation of the Greek mystical and aesthetic view of Nature, and the 
elimination of every property which attributed divinity to it. Fur- 
thermore, Nature, which to the Greeks was the musical or poetic 
symbol of God, if not, in its center, Deity itself, was now regarded 
from the standpoint of what the Greeks called insolence. Where the 
Greeks had enjoyed Nature reverently as the content of religious and 


aesthetic values, Galileanism proposed to reduce it to the status of a’ 


slave or instrumental value, like the genii in the bottle. Thus Galile- 
anism, envisioning the use of Nature for the benefit of man, at the 
same time robbed man of basic aesthetic and mystical values, and like- 
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wise encouraged the inversion of the gravitational center of good to 
which reference has already been made. Galileanism, in brief, en- 
couraged the deification of man, although in so doing it robbed him 
of those objects which, reflected in concrete human experience, gave 
him value-content. 

The fundamental speculative problem that Galileanism created, 
however, was that of the relation of man to Nature. If man as a mind 
has no natural properties, and if Nature has no spiritual properties, 
how can we get the two together? How is it possible for a thought 
to change the motions of the atoms of my brain, or of atoms to change 
my thoughts? Yet if this is not to be explained, can we assume that 
man has any creative power whatsoever? Are we not led to the con- 
clusion that Nature is a thought in man’s mind, or, on the contrary, 
that man is but a shadow accompanying the chemistry of the human 
brain? Descartes specifically posited this problem and bequeathed it 
to posterity; and subsequently the mind-body controversy became as 
important as that over universals in the Middle Ages. To the extent 
that modern thought has followed Galilean models, mind has lost all 
dignity and worth. The characteristic conclusion of the scientific 
view of the world is epiphenomenalism, that is, the doctrine of the 
sterility of mind. Thus we have the ironical situation that the dream 
of seventeenth-century thought of enslaving Nature to man ends by 
enslaving man to Nature; and the prophetic story of Frankenstein be- 
comes a doctrinal actuality. 

Under the impact of Galileanism, moreover, mind becomes de- 
nuded of value. Under this viewpoint Nature is fragmented into a 
system of particulars; and when this account is translated into a the- 
ory of mind, the spiritual world becomes a congeries of sense data 
and images, or what Hobbes called “phantasms.” This nominalistic 
view emerged in the later Middle Ages where its sting was softened 
by the cushion of an authoritarian theology. Denuded of this melio- 
rating principle it leads quickly to value-nihilism. For on this theory, 
values, like spiritual or mental facts in general, become bits of psychic 
stuff, whether abstract pleasure-feeling or animal impulse. Further- 
more, nominalism combined with the doctrine of chemical determin- 
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ism or the sterility of consciousness leads directly to skepticism, since 
it is difficult to see how the value of “truth” can have any significance 
where ideas are visual pictures and beliefs are functions of brain 
chemistry. 

It is impossible to indicate in any detailed way the wide ramifica- 
tions of Galileanism for human life. One very pregnant consequence 
of it, however, has been the fracture between ethics and such social 
processes as economics and politics. Every schoolboy knows that po- 
litical materialism, that is, politics divorced from ethical principles, 
was given express formulation in the Renaissance by Machiavelli. 
Adam Smith applied the same principle to economics in his classical 
Wealth of Nations. As Hume had attempted to provide a Galilean, 
or more accurately, Newtonian account of the human mind and its 
values, so Smith proposed a Galilean-Newtonian account of eco- 
nomics. This meant an explanation in terms of simple amoral proc- 
esses. The specific processes, in Smith’s account, that correspond to 
Galileo’s three laws of motion and Newton’s mathematical principle 
of gravitation, were those of supply and demand and the higgling of 
the market. Smith’s account justified the notorious treatment of 
workers in the nineteenth century, under the amoral, Galilean view 
that labor is a commodity like wheat or gold, and that from the stand- 
point of economics a laborer is a factory “hand” rather than a living 
soul. Marxism is the same doctrine inverted, or, if you please, it is 
Smith stood on his head. If in the name of economics, as a ruthless, 
amoral Galilean science, Smith could provide a doctrine justifying 
the Machiavellianism in nineteenth-century business, Marx proposed 
an equally ruthless, amoral Machiavellian doctrine of the destruction 
of capitalism. It is for this reason he named his system “scientific” 
socialism, to indicate that it had no place for ethical theory or prin- 
ciples and remained loyal to the Galilean ideal. Thus the final frac- 
turing of the modern Western world into warring classes, whose bel- 


ligerency is thinly disguised, supported by a philosophy of cynicism, ° 


and its fracturing into the sharply drawn lines divided by the iron 
curtain, is simply the latest development of the operation of the Gali- 
lean principle. 
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CoNcLUSION 

We have seen that the schizophrenia of our contemporary West- 
ern culture is derived from a series of ideas emerging since the Renais- 
sance that have served to fracture the healthy unity of our civilization. 
Unity can be provided only by effective ideas, and at the present time 
these ideas do not exist. In the Middle Ages unity was effected by the 
philosophers in the monasteries, by the moral control of the laity by 
the secular priesthood, and by an administrative hierarchy in Rome. 
The Church, however, is in no position to repeat this miracle, for it 
has taken its stand against the modern scientific and speculative revo- 
lution, and in consequence intellectual leadership has passed from its 
hands. Nor is the situation in the secular sphere of philosophy any 
brighter. Contemporary philosophy is itself suffering from schizo- 
phrenia through the loss of wisdom which results from its nihilistic 
split from history and the classical tradition. So far as there exists sys- 
tematic philosophy it is chiefly of a type that offers little to convince, 
galvanize, synthesize, or inspire. Modern materialism, furthermore, is 
nihilistic in the sense that it condemns man to the standpoint of tragic 
pessimism. 

Perhaps all we can do is to hold on to our seats and go along for 
the ride. There are two pedagogical suggestions, however, that are 
worth considering. So far as we may hope for dynamic ideas that are 
capable of unifying and galvanizing our culture, we must expect that 
they will emerge out of religion and philosophy. If this be so our only 
hope lies in a better-trained clergy and a more humanely endowed 
philosophical personnel. Better training for the clergy means specifi- 
cally more courses in natural science and philosophy, which would 
give them some access to and sympathy with the intellectual revolu- 
tion of the past four centuries. Better training for philosophers means 
wider and more sympathetic access to the humane and spiritual values 
of the history of Western civilization including its theologies and re- 
ligious literature. But this would force both groups of students into a 
lengthened course of studies such as now only the Jesuit priesthood 
pursues. This seems impractical, and yet perhaps anything is practical 
if it can help salvage Western civilization. 


Notes and Discussions 


COMPLEYNTE UNTO PITIE: CHAUCER (1949)* 


For when the Doctor cometh in to seye, 

“It is no useto weep, ‘Ah, welaway!’ ; 

Ye know right wel I told ye alle of this x 
Before ye left for Cristmas joye and blisse-- 
When wol I tak my litel pen in hande, 

And write of knights, and many a joyous bande 
Of pilgrims dragging on their wery weye, 

Of noble lordes . . . There is na more to seye. 
For I wol toil and leve my trail of inke, 
And when alle’s done, I’ll look up faste and blinke, 
And sey ful softe, with many a sob and teere, 
“Have mercy on my soule, O techer deere, 

Than when unto these pages heer ye looke, 

By Jesu Criste, when to my owne blue booke 

Ye come at laste, have pitie on a man, 

Just glance at it as faste as e’er ye can, 

And put an “A” for alle that I have wrought, 

And I wol blesse yow in myn every oay ia es 


*Atterm’s end. 


To the Editor, Writer on “American Personalism: 
Philosophic Devilry,” according to Professor 
Bychowskij of Moscow: 


This is a note of thanks for a wonderfully kind yet rightly critical review 
of a book called The Famous Fremonts and Their America. For a man who 
has caused international banditry, economic chaos, poverty, and destruction 
of millions of people with his imperialistic writings, not to mention the stink 
of moral dissolution, your kindness, in my case, is quite a paradox. This is all 
the more to be appreciated because you have spent so many years poisoning 
the minds of youth with your illogical mysticisms and ungrounded super- 
stitions. Being the bitter enemy of true democracy (according to the Russians) 
that you are, I am amazed at your careful yet truthful handling of my book 
review and your ability to have a deep understanding of how much hard work 
has gone into Fremont’s biography, as shown by the clear critique you have 
written. Since your book The Survival of Western Culture was only written 
as a “cynical apology for American imperialism and to conceal your bitter 
hatred of real democracy,” I am at a loss to explain your kindness to me, an ° 
unknown writer. 


Sincerely yours, 
ALIce Eyre 
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PHILOSOPHY AS A WAY OF LIFE AND LEARNING 


An ANALYsIs OF KNOWLEDGE AND VALUATION. By Clarence Irving Lewis. 
Open Court Publishing Company, La Salle, Ill., 1946. Pp. xxi-567. $6.00. 


This volume, the seventh in the notable series of Paul Carus Lectures, is of 
such importance and complexity that an attempt to give a fair and undistorted 
account of its contents in the available space at our disposal is practically 
impossible. Offered as a study preliminary to explorations in the field of 
ethics, its central thesis is the proposition that empiricism in epistemology and 
naturalism in ethics do not reasonably lead to cynical relativism with respect to 
values. In sum, the claim that immediate value-findings have no valid cognitive 
significance “is an absurdity in view of the plainest facts of life.” (423) 

‘The author’s standpoint is, of course, pragmatic. Nonanalytical knowledge 
is identified with the desire for, and the need and capacity of more effective 
adjustment to, or control of, the future; and verification is defined as the 
fulfilment of expectation. As naturalistic, pragmatism opposes transcenden- 
talism. As rooted in a temporalistic metaphysics and a doctrine of action 
linked to faith in the significant role of human purpose, it must reject all 
logical theories that undercut the distinction between actuality and possibility; 
hence it must oppose current attempts in extensional logics to identify mean- 
ing exclusively with denotation. And as a doctrine that living is concerned 
with the pursuit of significant values, it must oppose recent trends in logical 
positivism that reduce the analytic to the level of semantic convention and, in 
consequence, identify value with abstract hedonistic feeling. (It is significant 
that over three-fifths of this volume is devoted to logical and epistemological 
analysis. ) 

Transcendentalism is dispatched rather cursorily, perhaps on the assump- 
tion that it is at present outmoded. Against the other positions, however, the 
attack is more sustained. In this connection, the reader’s attention is called to 
Chapter Three on “The Modes of Meaning,” in which the author not only 
provides the essential materials for his criticism of competing theories but 
likewise offers certain important refinements of the analysis of logical meaning 
that are both important and provocative. Against a denotational or extensional 
logic, it is argued that logic is intensional and analytic. Extensional logic, it is 
held, ‘is about as wrong as anything could be. ... No statement 1s a statement 
belonging to logic unless it is analytic and hence certifiable from facts of in- 
tensional meaning.” (67) Furthermore, naming is not exclusively a denotative 
process, since it can point to what is either nonexistent or of dubious existence. 
On the other hand, the nominalistic conventionalism of logical positivism is 
equally in error. Symbols, for instance, are universals, not mere particular 
marks or associated signs. (74) Nor is analytic truth merely verbal, syntactical 
or conventional. Truth and falsity are not affected by convention. (107) 
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Dictionary definitions and symbolic conventions are not analytic, but are 
“either imperatives or statements of empirical fact” which “may give rise to 
analytic statements.” (108) Analytic truth, in sum, is not determined by words 
but rather by analytic meaning: “We cannot stipulate relations between 
meanings: these are fixed when the meanings themselves are fixed.” (108) In 
other words, if I understand Professor Lewis correctly, nominalism and 
realism are both right and both wrong: mind is essentially the realm of the 
universal, while sense experience is that of the particular. 

These conclusions support the author’s contention that values are essen- 
tially similar in logical and epistemological nature to empirical (sensory) 
facts. Both values and sensory facts involve alike, and inseparably, the analytic 
and the empirical. (Value, for example, is analytic, values are empirical or 
synthetic.) Both values and sensory facts are experimentally verified: and both 
involve judgment, involve the distinction between psychological fact and its 
normative justification. (Just as belief is different from justified belief, so 
desire is different from justifiable desire.) Both deal with what is essentially 
objective. Values are objective alike in the sense that they are discovered, are 
commonly socially shared or acknowledged, and are the content of hypo- 
thetical judgments. Value-judgments “are a form of empirical cognition 
directed upon facts as obdurate and compelling as those which must determine 
the correctness of any other kind of knowledge.” (407) Values, therefore, are 
not arbitrary. Thus on all counts the cynicism of certain contemporary ethical 
extremists is unwarranted. Statements that pleasure is the good, or that good 
will is the good, are analytic, but this is far from admitting that they are 
verbal. Indeed, 


Those who insist on “essences” have right on their side, [in value 
theory] as against those who interpret all analytic statements as 
nominal or merely syntactic, and would discuss such a statement as 
the hedonists’ identification of the good in general with the pleasant 
as if it were a matter of linguistic import only. (379) 


Values are divided into the intrinsic and the extrinsic. Intrinsic good is 
always personal, that is, “the realization of positive value-quality in ex- 
perience.” (390) If value in objects is subsidiary or “extrinsic,” a distinction is 
nevertheless to be made between “inherent” values (where the value-character 
is directly appreciated) and the “instrumental” (where it is not). The author’s 
statement that “what is right and what is just, can never be determined by 
empirical facts alone (554) hints of the essential thesis of his yet unfinished 
work on ethics. 

Unfortunately no reference can be made to a rich variety of detailed 
doctrines covered by the author, including his stimulating discussion of 
aesthetic values. Nor is there space for detailed comment. The author will , 
agree, I believe, that the exaltation of the analytic into a catch-all for whatever 
is not empirical burdens it with a serious complexity of content (e. g., logical, 
semantic, valuational, etc.), and suggests the need of further exploration. 
Other questions of a serious nature emerge in connection with a pragmatic 
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account of “knowledge.” Where, for example, are we to place self-awareness 
(knowledge?, Locke’s “reflection”) and social awareness (knowledge? )? 
Furthermore, is it true that knowledge is concerned exclusively with future 
adaptation? Is it not also concerned with the expansive awareness of the total 
(ontological) significance of present existence, the “transcendence” of the 
tyranny of the sheer here and now? Is there not an emasculation of life and its 
values when that life is so circumscribed as to lose contact with the extrasen- 
sory? Or if there is no “beyond,” if reality is simply the biological and 
anthropological, what sort of proposition is it that asserts this? Is it knowledge 
or something else? If the answer be in terms of semantic convention, that is, 
that knowledge is the empirically verifiable for adjustment purposes, is it not 
important to give greater attention to this other kind of believing (however 
named) that has been and remains of such concern for those who are gripped 
by the sense of surmise or by the need of some deeper formula in confronting 
the tragic character of life? Perhaps, finally, it would not be inappropriate to 
raise the question whether this volume is not a twentieth-century restatement 
and amplification of Hume’s essay “Of the Standard of Taste.” 
Witsur Lone 


Tue REACH OF THE Minp. By J. B. Rhine. William Sloane Associates, New 
York, 1947. Pp. 235. $3.50. 


Heraclitus was the forerunner of modern science more than two millennia ago 
but Plato made fun of him as “the obscure.” Later, Copernicus was named 
by leading scientists as a fool likely to upset astronomy, which he did, in 
time. Einstein was cast out as a crackpot, the Wright brothers were called 
crazy, and LeConte had already settled the matter of flight by scientific 
“proof” that no heavier-than-air mechanism would ever even lift itself from. 
the ground. Such is the antagonism which greets every innovator and the 
bitterness comes from those who are supposed to be the experts. 

It comes a little hard for most of us to accept the research of Dr. Rhine at 
its face value or as scientific, but we ought to beware the obsessions that do so 
easily beset us. One of these is the altogether materialistic dogmatism with 
which the scientific age has surrounded itself. Most of us perhaps still cling to 
the notion of Hobbes that “all that exists is matter, and all that occurs is 
motion.” Many of us remember when we first put the receiver of a radio set 
to our ears, to draw out of the airy void the sounds of music from distant 
places. Because “action without physical contact” was incredible, radio had 
suffered its own period of experimentation as a crazy notion. 

Dr. Rhine, after many years of careful experimentation under widely 
diverse conditions in university laboratories, comes forth to tell us that 
thought transference does sometimes occur, that clairvoyance is a fact, and 
that the mind does affect, without physical means, material objects. All this 
raises sad ghosts for those psychologists who have sold the “soul” short and 
consider it decently buried, but however unbelieving, they cannot charge Dr. 
Rhine with unscientific methods or careless research. It is easy, if we are 
unbelieving, to think that opposing facts have been overlooked because “it 
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just couldn’t be” according to our accepted traditions, but the Professor deals 
with certain facts, which thin as they now seem, may portend a revolution 
not only in science but in social history. 

One startling promise stands out beyond all others if his contention be 
proved: the only hope for peace in the future lies in moral and spiritual 
regeneration. 


We must find out how to attack our ethical malady as we have at- 
tacked other diseases, on the basis of knowledge instead of authori- 
tarian doctrine, or sentiment, or tradition. And for this knowledge 
we must turn to the science of human personality. (219) ... Man as 
a person is returned to the center of the psychological stage, in place 
of the behavioristic artifact, the cerebrocentric robot, which had 


supplanted him. (208) Atrnsc2 


In Searcy or A Way oF Lire. By Edgar A. Singer, Jr. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1948. Pp. viii-97. $1.75. 


After graduating from the University of Pennsylvania from which institution 
he received the B. S. and the Ph. D. degrees, Professor Singer taught there for 
over forty years, and is now Adam Seybert Professor Emeritus in Philosophy. 
He was appointed lecturer at Columbia University on the Franklin J. 
Matchette Foundation, and In Search of a Way of Life consists of three of the 
series of lectures which he delivered while holding this appointment. There is 
a foreword by Professor Irwin Edman, and a good index. The subjects of the 
three lectures are: I. Old Ways and New Beginnings: of Science and of 
Morals; II. Of the Power of Art; and III. Of the Future and the End. The style 
of the book is excellent, and on every page the author gives evidence of 
learning and wisdom. 

However, his is the wisdom of the man who “has put the secular behind 
him” and “closed the doors of faith before him.” (89) Professor Singer 
formulates a succinct guiding maxim for those who seek an ethical philosophy 
of life that is neither secular nor religious: “So live the moment that every 
future moment may find you stronger than you would have been had you 
lived in any other way.” Obviously the word “moment” is not to be taken 
too literally. One could substitute for it “hour” or “day” or “week” or 
“month” or even “year.” And he has this to say to him who asks “how best to 
renew the flagging, work-weary, world-weary spirit within him.” “Go listen 
to music; make music if you can; find music if you can’t.” (44) Here again he 
is not to be taken too literally, for he would also recommend the other arts 
along with music. Professor Singer says about all that can be said in defense 


of a godless way of life. The author concludes with these noble and sincere , 


statements: 


No life can be better calculated than this to let him who lives it 
know the best and worst as he goes. Within its understanding of 
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virtue and blessedness no life can more fully subscribe than this to 
the saying of Spinoza: Beatitudo non est virtutis praemium, sed ipsa 
virtus. And that is all; one thinks these things out as best one can, and 
that is all. 


D. S. Rosrnson 


THEORY OF EXPERIMENTAL INFERENCE. By C. West Churchman. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1948. Pp. xi-292. $4.25. 


This book is a provocative and controversial study of the philosophical foun- 
dations of statistical inference. It covers a tremendous amount of philosophic 
ground, and expresses conclusions on issues varying all the way from Reichen- 
bach’s three-valued logic for quantum mechanics to the role of consumer 
research in the control of manufactured products, while touching in between 
a dozen or so major problems such as ethics as a science, the rejection of 
positivism and operationalism, etc. Because of this really astonishing scope in 
a work of such modest physical dimensions, it would not be feasible to 
attempt to present here a detailed, critical review. I shall rather try to indicate 
briefly the main direction of the argument. 

The book conceives a general methodology of experimental inference to 
involve, as necessary conditions for formulating responses to questions such 
as “How hard is this metal?”, a logical framework which will include the 
following: (Ch. II) 


(1) A Formal Theory of Probability, encompassing the following 
defined or undefined concepts: 


(a) Event or Observation 

(b) Sample (of events or observations) 

(c) Elementary probability law 

(d) Universe (set of all observations which obey the specified 
probability law) 

(e) Independence of events 

(f) Random sample 

(g) Statistics 

(h) Degrees of freedom 


(2) A Given Set of Observations 

(3) Alternative Hypotheses (at least two) 

(4) A Precise Method for Selecting one of the Alternative 
Hypotheses 


After a rather detailed presentation of this method, Professor Churchman 
raises the question as to its generality: “‘... must such a method be employed 
in the answering of al] questions the mind can raise?” (41) At least one aspect 
of the method, we are told, the selection of random samples, appears to stand 
in the way of its general application. That is to say, randomness as a method 
of selection apparently needs to be presupposed. This is Churchman’s thesis, 
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and he now asks what other presuppositions must be made in employing the 
general methodology of inference. 

The answer to this question involves us in a study of the “Dialectic of 
Modern Philosophy,” (Ch. IV) in which a “logico-historical analysis is given 
of rationalism, empiricism, criticism, and relativism. This method of analysis 
employs the Hegelian dialectic, for “by means of the dialectic we can find 
reasons for abandoning certain opinions, by showing how, within a general 
historical trend, the opinions proved inadequate to their purpose.” (46) 

Rationalism is analyzed as the thesis, empiricism as the antithesis, criticism 
as the synthesis, and relativism (pragmatism) as the antithesis of criticism. 

Historical rationalism, the method of intuition, is rejected as a sufficient 
condition for the discovery of truth, while admitted as a necessary one. 

The “modern rationalism” of logic and mathematics is rejected by show- 
ing that the requirements of “an empty logic, a nonempirical symbolism, a 
purely formal deduction,” cannot be fulfilled. (79) 

Naive empiricism is distinguished from statistical empiricism. The naive 
empiricist is said to be one who holds that “the knowledge of some laws is 
attainable after we have answered a sufficient number of questions of 
fact.” (88) 

Statistical empiricism is the “method whereby in the light of past evidence 
we may employ an explicit method of making certain ‘probability’ answers to 
questions of law.” (104) 

The Kantian criticism is discussed in relation to the general problem of 
method outlined above. To the Kantian list of a priori elements in knowledge, 
Churchman adds the presupposition of randommess, saying that 


We must agree with Kant that the construction of an intelligible 
world out of the immediacies of sensation demands a certain a priori 
equipment, i.e., demands the assumption of certain principles not de- 
rivable from the elementary facts of experience. (144) 


Churchman does not, however, consider that these laws are known in- 
tuitively, nor that they are independent of verification in experience. He 
admits that this is a “paradoxical” position. (144) 

Relativism is described as the view that holds facts to be determined by 
law, and law to be determined by facts, and is illustrated best by Dewey’s 
instrumentalism in the means-end continuum. This approach is rejected on the 
ground that a generalized purpose, nonrelativistic, can be found which is 
applicable to all of science, i.e., “the end-point of science is the reduction of 
error to zero.” (210) Churchman concludes by asserting a generalized form 
of methodology which is capable for the answering of any question. 

The foregoing must suffice as a sketch of the main theme of the book. 
This is a work that is difficult to appraise, for some parts appear to be good, 


while others seem to be very bad. Chapters I, II, VII, and XIII could probably 


be read with profit by anyone interested in the philosophy of science. I 
would hesitate to recommend the remainder, and I would caution all pros- 
pective readers that the book disposes of many difficult matters too easily, 
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and introduces far too many real problems to receive careful attention in a 
work so brief. The reader will find objections rising on practically every page. 


Grorce WATSON 


AN INTRODUCTION To CriticaAL THINKING. By W. H. Werkmeister. Johnsen 
Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebr., 1948. Pp. xx-663. $4.00. 


This work, described as a beginner’s text in logic, is divided into four major 
sections covering, with varying degrees of adequacy, the following topics: 
Uses and Abuses of Language, Traditional Logic, Symbolic Logic, and Truth 
and Empirical Knowledge. 

Part I, Uses and Abuses of Language, contains the most complete discus- 
sion of fallacies (over forty pages) this reviewer has yet seen in a standard 
logic text, and in addition includes a discussion of propaganda that is interest- 
ing and effective, as well as a general treatment of the theory of signs. 

The material in Part II agrees pretty much with what is generally taught 
as Aristotelian logic. On the other hand, Part III, Symbolic Logic, contains a 
short sketch of some of the principal ideas of the calculi of propositions and 
functions, and the logic of classes. Part [V on Truth and Empirical Knowledge 
includes a survey of elementary statistical techniques, and a general discussion 
of hypotheses and experimental method. 

One noteworthy characteristic of this book is its great wealth of fresh and 
interesting examples and exercises, the section on fallacies alone having over 
one hundred fifty exercises at the ends of the chapters, as well as containing 
illustrative problems in the text. 

In a general work on logic of over six hundred pages one would expect to 
discover numerous errors and debatable analyses and such an expectation is 
rather well confirmed in regard to this particular book. For example, on page 
168 we are informed that real definitions disclose the “‘true nature” of their 
referents. Most logicians would regard this as a brash claim. On page 203 the 
following shocker appears: “As a matter of fact, it is the ultimate aim of sci- 
ence to formulate its laws so as to make them propositions of logical implica- 
tion or entailment.” (italics added) On page 213 it is claimed that there are 
propositions that can be “rigorously proved—not merely confirmed—by ex- 
perimentation.” This view would seem to place the author back in the days 
when postulates were considered axioms. In the section on Symbolic Logic, 
the following is said to be a tautology: (p> p) op. This error is probably typo- 
graphical. Errors and debatable matters such as we have just cited, which have 
been picked at random, may make one seriously question the fundamental re- 
liability of the book. However, it is probably safe to assume that for beginning 
students, such matters of detail are of minimal importance. On the other hand, 
the book has a very great deal to recommend it from the point of view of 
teaching. I am informed by a colleague who has used this work in the class- 
room that students like it very much, finding it quite readable and full of 


detail. 
G. W. 
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Toucustone ror Eruics (1893-1943). By T. H. Huxley and Julian Huxley. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1947. Pp. viil-257. $3.00. 


Teachers of ethics owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Julian Huxley for publish- 
ing this rich collection of ethical materials. The book contains two Romanes 
Lectures: that of T. H. Huxley delivered in 1893, and now an ethics classic of 
prime importance; and that of Mr. Julian Huxley, grandson of T. H. Huxley, 
delivered in 1943 when his country was in a life-and-death struggle with 
Hitler’s national socialism. T. H. Huxley’s Prolegomena, which was written 
in 1894 to serve as an introduction to his Romanes Lecture, is also included. 
Informative notes are appended to both of these lectures. 

To these notable essays Mr. Julian Huxley adds an “Historical and Critical 
Introduction” in which he defends naturalistic evolutionary ethics against in- 
tuitional ethics. It is interesting to note that he condemns Professor W. F. 
Quillian for restricting his account of The Moral Theory of Evolutionary 
Naturalism (1945) to nineteenth-century forms of the theory, and for neg- 
lecting all of the rich developments and refinements of the theory in the twen- 
tieth century, especially those based on Freudian psychology and Mendelian 
genetics. Yet Mr. Huxley treats intuitional ethics as entirely antiquated, com- 
pletely ignoring the highly important interpretations of it in the ethical trea- 
tises of Professor G. E. Moore. How much easier it is to detect the mote in a 
brother’s eye than it is to see the beam in one’s own eye! However, Mr. Huxley 
is right in insisting that recent additions to scientific knowledge have strength- 
ened the arguments for evolutionary naturalism. Have they proved this theory, 
as he confidently claims? The answer is no, since it is as much a system of un- 
proved assumptions as is any form of intuitional ethics. 

Mr. Julian Huxley also includes in this volume his significant essay entitled 
“The Vindication of Darwinism” (1945), and a conclusion covering discus- 
sions of “Ethical Mechanisms” and “Ethics and the Dialectics of Evolution.” 
Here he refers to his UNESCO Lectures entitled “The Prerequisites of Prog- 
ress” (1947). He also writes that Mr. Aldous Huxley is right in thinking that 
“the way of the true mystic—the way of acceptance, unitive knowledge, and 
love” (252) is the best ethical attitude. It is not quite clear to the reviewer 
how he can reconcile without inconsistency religious mysticism and evolu- 
tionary naturalism. Doubtless both concepts are quite elastic, but the “peren- 
nial philosophy” of Mr. Aldous Huxley can hardly be identified with the 
“Darwinian evolutionary naturalism” of Mr. Julian Huxley. 

D.Sck. 


UNDERSTANDING THE WorLp: AN INTRODUCTION To PHILOSOPHY. By Max 
Schoen, H. G. Schrickel, and Van Meter Ames. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1947. Pp. xi-638. $4.00. 


This interesting textbook proposes to introduce the student to philosophy by 

presenting its material historically, with a minimum of criticism, pointing to 
summary statements that bring together the threads of ideas in a constructive 
way. The text is divided into three main parts, dealing consecutively with 
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lens feet oe sonia Ses ethics, and values; and 
et ve ie es Ve, there hs have herein three textbook 
h thi ae » a quintessence of a fifth extract, so to speak, of 
: x a dees of philosophy. Whether this monumental task has been done 

e effectively on the level of an introductory approach, only classroom ex- 
perience can determine. Professor Schoen’s ambitious attempt to boil down 
the history of Western metaphysics and epistemology, in particular, strikes me 
as requiring a terseness of expression, forced by space restrictions, that might 
mystify the beginner, although it would edify the more advanced student 
seeking summary statement and acute interpretation. Schoen’s approach is 
slanted to naturalism. Thus he gives G. H. Mead more than three times as 
much space as St. Augustine. It strikes me also that his account lends itself to 
the erroneous impression that Christian thought has been chiefly contributory 
to the realm of values and not a major revolution in ontological and epistemo- 
logical fundamentals. Professor Schrickel’s heroic attempt to cut the student 
loose from orthodox Christianity involves the reader, at least, in certain se- 
mantic confusions. For example, to say that “religion is a natural and wholly 
human affair” (247), is, at least, somewhat ambiguous. Schrickel escapes from 
a purely anthropocentric humanism by only a whisker when, in Chapter 24, 
he recognizes the tragic character of life and the need for some metaphysical 
support for life-optimism. (Incidentally, on page 264 there is semantic con- 
fusion. The statement that “heaven was the high God for Confucius” is less 
ambiguous when expressed, “The name Confucius used for the high God was 
‘Heaven.’”) In terms of the current situation, at least, some may take offense 
in the fact that Schrickel treats Russian Communism with especial tenderness, 
and without any reference to its doctrinaire fanaticism, its lack of an ethical 
view of personality, and its ruthless Machiavellianism. Professor Van Meter 
Ames’ section on the history of aesthetics is a model of clear and succinct 
statement. This volume is admirably written, and, whether as textbook or as 


reference reading, will serve the needs of both students and the reading public. 
W.L. 


An IntRopuction To Lineuistic Science. By Edgar H. Sturtevant. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1947. Pp. 173. $3.00. 


This work provides an introductory outline of the science of linguistics, which 
is said to be one of the social sciences concerned with the history and analysis 
of language as a sociological or cultural phenomenon. Such a discipline must 
not be confused with the theory of signs as discussed in modern logic which is 
concerned primarily with the logical analysis of language, rather than with 
genetic descriptions and explanations. 

Included in the topics discussed in this book are the relation of writing to 
speech, the origin of language, and the empirical basis of phonetic laws. There 
is an interesting chapter on the borrowing of terms, and one on the compara- 
tive method of language reconstruction. 

This is an interestingly written work providing in short compass a survey 
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of linguistic methods and results. Although not especially pertinent to logic 
or current discussions of semiotic, it has sufficient material of general interest 


to merit the attention of teachers of logic and semantics. 
G. W. 


DreaDFUL FREEDOM, A CRITIQUE oF EXxIsTENTIALISM. By Marjorie Grene. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. Pp. ix-149. $2.75. 


The blurb on the jacket of this volume announces that the existentialists 
expose with “honest ruthlessness . . . the cant of a false, strictly bourgeois 
‘human dignity,’ ” and informs us that those who do not wade through muck 
to “explore the far corners of human life, the horrors and corruptions” are 
“timid captives of gentility.” Fortunately the author, Mrs. Grene, does not 
speak such nonsense but, on the contrary, concludes that this most recent 
splash in the puddle of popular discussion offers no adequate philosophy of 
life. In her opinion the achievement of the existentialists is not flattering. Not 
one of them, she concludes, is a first-rate mind and whatever truth there is in 
this movement and attitude has not been exploited to best advantage. Existen- 
tialism of our own century, as I see it, is a mixture of will-worship, 
egocentricity, nihilism, jargon, verbal mystification, ontological claptrap, and 
pornography. It is essentially a pagan wail in a pagan world. It is the phi- 
losophy of Peer Gynt stood on his head. It is the dregs of Nietzsche 
(Heidegger) and of Zola (Sartre), an insolence of will or an insolence of the 
man-beast whipped up into a colossal lather of pathology and perversion. 
Heidegger’s cult is that of egocentric will; Sartre’s that of oral-centric perver- 
sion. The more chaste expressions of it in Jaspers and Marcel embody, on the 
one hand, a ponderous impotence of language, and, on the other, a pre- 
Copernican mythology. This is highly unfortunate since the central principle 
of existentialism—the tragic character of life and its logic of anxiety—is basic- 
ally sound, and expresses the measured wisdom of Buddha, St. Paul, Augustine, 
Pascal, Nietzsche, and Tolstoy in the face of the so-called philosophic attempt 
at serenity. But its solution is bumbling, verbose, irrelevant, and futile. The 
proposed way out, by defining liberty as absolute value, is a violent and 
vagrant abstraction. Mrs. Grene writes with clarity and judiciousness and 
offers us a simple and authentic statement of a movement that is said to stem 
from the writings of Kierkegaard. It is informative and well worth reading. 


W. L. 


IN THE FIELD OF LETTERS 


Cuaucer’s Wortp. Compiled by Edith Rickert. Ed. by Clair C. Olson and . 
Martin M. Crow. Columbia University Press, New York, 1948. Pp. xxi-456. 
$6.75. 


An incredible amount of research was spent by the late Edith Rickert in gath- 
ering the information of which the greater part has never before been 
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published in English. The work will be of inestimable value to students of 
Chaucer and will complement Miss Rickert’s other posthumous work The 
Text of the Canterbury Tales. But in addition to the scholarly interest in- 
volved, there will be much for the general reader. Students of social history 
will likewise be given an intimate look into social conditions and customs of 
the time. Unlike any other work on Chaucer, she has given us a highly 
organized account of the world Chaucer knew as it was described in medieval 
records, public and private documents, and the literature of the time. The 
information thus given can but throw a flood of light and meaning on 
Chaucer’s text. 

In the course of more serious purposes many a quaint and curious tale, 
overlooked by the historians, comes to light as when we are given the story 
of how the Bishop of Durham with ten thousand troops was defeated, or at 
least dissuaded from battle, through the consternation produced by lusty 
blasts from the bagpipes of the opposing Highlanders. Not only are Froissarts 
Chronicles called upon for this story but many other ancient chroniclers. 

From public documents we receive a picture of Chaucer’s London, its 
homes, streets and streams, law courts and pageantry; family life and food, 
training, conditions of apprenticeship and education, careers and occupations, 
entertainment and travel, war, wealth and poverty, religion, death and burial. 

The book is notable for beautiful format and printing and especially also 
for the illustrations, selected by the author’s sister Margaret Rickert, which 
will be highly prized. The editorial work of Professors Olson and Crow is of 
the highest order. They, with Miss Margaret Rickert, had been associated 
with the author in her years of study. No Chaucer enthusiast, once he sees 
this book, will be content short of possession, and the Columbia University 


Press is to be commended for so beautiful a printing. 
R. T. F. 


EDMUND SPENSER AND “THE FAERIE QUEEN.” By Leicester Bradner. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. Pp. xi-190. $2.75. 


The student of Edmund Spenser might well be pardoned for wondering what 
more remained to be said about the great Elizabethan poet. Unhappily, how- 
ever, there is probably no great poet about whom more has been said with 
less effectiveness, so far as general understanding is concerned. Consequently, 
the author of this book has not written it for scholars. It is an attempt, he says, 


to arouse in the educated general reader a desire to become ac- 
quainted with one of the great classics of English literature which is 
at present suffering from unmerited neglect. 


The irony of the situation is that, while scholars know that Spenser was aman 
of great practical ability as well as superb craftsmanship in his chosen art, 
they are somehow totally unable to convey this knowledge to their students 
and the poet remains an object of amused indifference. 
The author of this book has gone about his task of enlightenment in an 
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unorthodox fashion. After an introduction and a rather extended and illumi- 
nating chapter on “Spenser’s Life,” in which the many practical concerns of 
the poet are stressed, he proceeds to a discussion of “Spenser’s Poetic Method, 
as revealed by a study of The Shepherds’ Calendar. He then devotes three 
chapters, almost half of the book, to the story and analysis of The Faerie 
Queene, not in the usual order, but according to the main emphasis. Thus one 
chapter is given over to “The Narrative Poet,” illustrated by Books IIl-IV, 
another to “The Allegorist,” Books I-II, and a third to “Pastoralism Glorified, 
Book VI. After a chapter each on “Mutability, covering the fragments of 
Book VII, and a chapter on “The Poet of Life,” the author presents a brief but 
significant “Conclusion,” in which he says: 


Obviously, like Raleigh, he was the Elizabethan man of action and 
empire-builder, equally obviously, like Shakespeare, whose travels 
led only to London, he was a master of words. Yet to one who has 
pondered long upon his character it is not those things that remain 
in the mind but two very human qualities—courage and loyalty. 


It would seem that this little book, attractive in form as well as in content, 
may go far toward a reorientation of the educated man’s attitude toward 
Spenser and thus help to restore him somewhat nearer his rightful place in the 
English hierarchy of artists. 

Louis WANN 


RuETorIc As A DRAMATIC LANGUAGE IN BEN Jonson. By Alexander H. Sackton. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1948. Pp. viii-182. $2.50. 


Dr. Sackton’s thesis is that Jonson’s learned language, which critics have con- 
sidered an inconvenience of his style, is really an essential part of his artistic 
method in revealing his vision of the world. 

His vision was both satiric and ironic. The irony in his plays depends on 
the audience’s recognition of the rhetorical character of the language when 
some of the stage characters fail to do so. Examined in context, the jargon or 
technical terms in Jonson’s verse are found to be used “by knaves, who exploit 
them as convincing rhetoric; by fools, who innocently believe they indicate 
learning; or by critics, who use them in satiric description.” 

In the mature comedies language is no longer used to delineate character 
alone, but, as a means of deception, influences the action of the play and 
emphasizes the irony. The Alchemist (1610) represents Jonson’s most master- 
ful use of jargon. Jargon or “hotch-potch giberidge,” as Marston called it, 
was widely used by Elizabethan writers. 


But Jonson alone has fully developed the dramatic use of “darke, and 
obscure terms” which “Professors” hypocritically affect in the at- 
tempt to conceal their ignorance and to prey upon the folly of their 
dupes. Their language conceals the truth from foolish characters on 
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the stage, but not from the audience. Its use by Jonson in his mature 
plays can be looked upon as a development of the disguise conven- 
tion, which is so productive of comic irony in Shakespeare... What 
exposes the folly of Epicure Mammon is not a mechanical trick. By 
working on the vices of his mind, the jargon of Subtle and Face 
makes him expose his own folly. Thus jargon becomes an integral 
part of the action and produces or enhances dramatic irony. 


Jonson also differs from his contemporaries in the use of hyperbole. 
Where Kyd and Shakespeare use hyperbole to identify the feelings of the 
audience with those of the stage characters—to make the play disappear, as it 
were—Jonson’s practice, in his mature comedies, is to detach the emotions of 
the audience. As T. S. Eliot first observed, Jonson seems to be developing the 
rhetorical pattern set by Marlowe in The Jew of Malta, where the audience is 
always aware that Barrabas is acting. Unlike Shakespeare’s language, which 
affects without being noticed, Jonson’s art must be noticed to affect. “Rhetoric 
is in itself a medium of dramatic expression.” 

In general the author presents his case quite convincingly. For his method 
he is indebted to Eliot and M. C. Bradbrook, who states that “The essential 
structure of Elizabethan drama lies not in the narrative or the characters but 
in the words. The greatest poets are also the greatest dramatists.” Hence the 
language of Jonson must be examined everywhere in its dramatic context. 
With this approach I am in agreement. Only with particulars do I disagree. 

While I consider his analysis of The Alchemist excellent, I cannot accept 
his interpretation of Volpone’s first speech as ironic. To the audience the 
character is an unknown. They have no clues yet as to what their attitude 
should be. And to say, as Sackton does, “that when such formal and elevated 
speech is used to praise what the audience feels is unworthy of such praise, the 
effect is ironic,” is to assume something not demonstrated. Elizabethan audi- 
ences certainly considered gold worthy of praise. If they did not, there would 
be no point to so much Jonsonian satire which attacks greed. ‘The task of sat- 
ire is to start where the audience is, and by virtue of the action, to make it see 
its condition as shameful or stupid. 

Nor are the statements about the Elizabethan playgoer convincing. Con- 
stantly he confuses the ideal audience with the actual historical one. The 
result of such confusion is a statement like this one: 


As a result of its school training, his audience had a fresh awareness 
of the principles of rhetorical persuasion. Methods of amplification 
were broken down in their minds to specific figures like auxesis, 
tapinosis, autonomasia. This was the knowledge which Jonson and 
his audience shared. (32) 


The Elizabethan audience was a fair cross section of the population of 
England at the time. And while it was not entirely made up of whores, bawds, 
and cutthroats, as the Puritans would have had us believe, neither was it 
entirely made up of men and women whose rhetorical achievements equaled 
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Jonson’s. I venture the guess that, because irony was not the method of most 
Elizabethan dramatists, where irony was not underlined by the other play 
characters, it was missed then as it would be now. 

The influence of T. S. Eliot’s Jonson essay on Dr. Sackton’s doctoral dis- 
sertation is marked. Some of the best sections are a detailed working out of 
observations by Eliot. But despite Eliot’s great influence on our feelings about 
poetry, “the revolution in taste which calls in question many of the assump- 
tions of Romantic criticism” has not served Jonson as well as the author as- 
sumes it has. True, he has received a new hearing in limited circles. But except 
for Volpone, in Stefan Zweig’s adaptation, Jonson’s plays do not appear on 
the stage. And only yesterday, as it were, so perceptive a judge as Edmund 
Wilson hauled Jonson into court and found against him. Perhaps those very 
qualities which Eliot, in 1919, thought would attract the present age, have, 
unfortunately, alienated it: “brutality, a lack of sentiment, a polished surface, 
a handling of large bold designs in brilliant colours.” 

ArRoL ARNOLD 


Piierim’s Procress. By John Bunyan. The Macmillan Company, New York, 

1948. Pp. 320. $3.75. 

Of the approximately sixty books which John Bunyan wrote during his life- 
time, Pilgrims Progress is undoubtedly the most popular. This 1948 British 
production combines dignified typography with interestingly executed color 
illustrations. The text of the present edition, with spelling modernized, is 
based upon the latest published during Bunyan’s lifetime, the eleventh edition 
of the First Part (published in 1688) and the second edition of the Second 
Part (published in 1686). The numerous biblical references which had a way 
of cluttering up many of the older editions, have been wisely omitted. 

The theological idiom of Pilgrim’s Progress is, quite naturally enough, 
medieval. This constitutes a real difficulty for any modern reader save the 
person brought up on medieval fare or early Protestant biblical literalism. 
Bunyan is representative of the eternal Puritan who believes fervently and 
teaches earnestly that there are final answers to man’s most searching questions 
about life and its meaning. Not even Santayana’s remarkable prose can lay 
that Puritan ghost to rest. This is not to say that Pilgrim’s Progress is written 
only for those who follow the turbulent path of a Paul, an Augustine, a 
Luther, or a John Bunyan. It is also written for those who are only seventh 
cousins to the Puritan and yet want to understand to some extent why Puri- 
tanism is a continually recurring phenomenon. 

FLoyp H. Ross 


SHELLEY’s Major Poetry: Tur Fasric oF A VISION. By Carlos Baker. Prince- , 


ton University Press, Princeton, 1948. Pp. 307. $5.00. 


In a handsomely produced book Professor Carlos Baker offers a comprehen- 
sive study of Shelley’s artistic and intellectual progress, a task not previously 
undertaken within the past fifty years. A vast quantity of research, speculation, 
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and debate about Shelley has been published during the half century, and 
Professor Baker scans it judiciously and synthesizes it in the light of his own 
theories, giving due credit to other scholars whose views he endorses and 
offering valid evidence for his dissent from others. At several points he makes 
useful new contributions, such as his identification of Tasso as the subject of 
the maniac episode in “Julian and Maddolo.” 


While comprehensive, his study of Shelley’s poetry is not complete. The 
word “major” in the title is applied with reference to length rather than to 
quality, and therefore such works as “Swellfoot the Tyrant” receive more 
attention than the great odes, which are mentioned in not more than four or 
five paragraphs. As to briefer lyrics, Professor Baker alludes to them only in- 
ferentially by his statement that Shelley was “not primarily a lyric poet.” 

Within these limitations, the study is admirably thorough and well bal- 
anced. Professor Baker restores Shelley’s prestige as a coherent and seminal 
philosophical thinker, without indulging in rash superlatives or subjective 
raptures. Following in general a chronological sequence, but departing from 
it more than once to group together poems of closely related significance, he 
shows that certain basic moral and psychological problems occupied Shelley’s 
mind throughout his career, and that his treatment of them matured steadily 
in power and insight. 

One strong impression produced by the book is the range of literary 
influences that shaped Shelley’s technique and imagery. Dante, Spenser, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Southey—to say nothing of Erasmus Darwin and Lady 
Morgan—played their part in the development of his poetry; and one of the 
unstated unifying themes of Professor Baker’s survey is the poet’s ascent from 
dependence upon inferior models (sometimes not far from plagiarism) to 
assured absorption of essential elements from the greatest masters. In com- 
parison with these literary antecedents, surprisingly little is said about the 
philosophical master of whom Shelley is usually regarded as a devout disciple 
—Plato. 

In discussion of specific poems Professor Baker is particularly successful 
with “Alastor,” “Prometheus Unbound,” “The Cenci,” and “Epipsychidion.” 
On the much-argued interpretation of “Alastor” his opinion agrees substan- 
tially with that of Evan K. Gibson published in an article in PMLA too late 
for consideration in Professor Baker’s book. With regard to “Prometheus 
Unbound,” even while alluding to its possible affinity with a poem on Job 
which Shelley planned but never wrote, Professor Baker says nothing about 
the possibility that one element in the drama’s symbolism might be Shelley’s 
persistent antagonism to the Old-Testament God of Wrath and to the cruelties 
and obscurantism of intolerant religious sects. By this interpretation, Jupiter 
in Shelley’s drama would signify the repressive forces of anthropomorphic 
religion and Demogorgon would signify the mechanistic laws of nature which 
might be harnessed to the cause of human happiness and welfare as soon as 
scientific and social speculation should be freed from the shackles of tradition. 
Instead of this view, Professor Baker concentrates upon the moral and psy- 
chological themes of the poem. 
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“The Cenci,” as he discerningly suggests, offers a sort of antithesis to the 
action of “Prometheus Unbound.” As well as showing how clearly Shelley’s 
one Shakespearean tragedy is related in basic concept to his Aeschylean 
tragedy, Professor Baker persuasively vindicates its psychological motivation. 

On “Epipsychidion” he takes a notably positive stand, flatly rejecting the 
autobiographical details that other investigators have ingeniously identified. In 
Professor Baker’s emphatic opinion, the poem is an allegory of its author’s 
changing theories and moods, instead of a veiled confession of his amours. 

The critic’s style is scarcely on a par with his scholarship. Like too many 
other recent academic authors, he seems to have swallowed the dictionary and 
failed to digest it. He is fond of words like “chthonic” and “heliotropic,” and 
every page offers such phrases as “hurling conversational aspersions,” “mere- 
triciousness and pusillanimity,” “a predilection toward altruism can be incul- 
cated,” “the perpetuation of superstition through institutions.’’ Sometimes his 
preference for the impressive word causes inaccuracy as on page 179 where 
“transliteration” is used instead of “translation.” He can lapse into inappro- 
priate puns, such as “the original boar (no matter how spelled)” in a serious 
discussion of “Adonais”; and in his footnotes—written in a less pretentious 
style—he indulges in colloquialisms like “put up a front” and the vulgar 
verb “rib.” 

At the beginning and end of each chapter the poem under immediate dis- 
cussion is linked with the general themes of Shelley’s thought. This will pre- 
sumably be convenient for students who consult one section of the book at a 
time; but it makes for repetition when the chapters are read in sequence. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 


Joun RusKIN AND Erriz Gray. Edited by Admiral Sir William James. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1947. Pp. xii-264. $3.50. 


Although this book is a collection of old letters, tied together with running 
commentary and given point by an introduction, the effect on the reader is 
that of the most modern of modern novels. Here are all the ingredients of the 
psychological novel in the tradition that runs from the Brontes to Daphne Du 
Maurier. There is first of all a famous old scandal and a hidden secret in- 
volving two handsome and eminent men of genius and a beautiful and talented 
lady. Great authors, statesmen, and artists are the supernumeraries; the scenes 
are laid in London drawing rooms, in the Alps, in Venice, in the Trossachs, in 
Buckingham Palace—and in a mysterious room in Perth haunted by the ghost 
of an old suicide. The tale involves villainy and persecution; the quiet heroism 
of endurance; wicked in-laws and noble friends; dark Freudian crypts and the 
taint of madness. And at last there is a happy ending for the good, and punish- 
ment of a sort for the evil. To round out the literary quality of the story, we 


hear it from the lips of a grandson of the wronged lady, who makes use of ° 


two caches of forgotten letters—opportunely discovered in a cellar and behind 
a loose board in the study of a protagonist. 

In 1848 John Ruskin, already famous, married Effie Gray; in 1854 the 
marriage, childless and unhappy, was annulled after an action brought in the 
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ecclesiastical courts by the wife. This much has always been clear, but the 
biographers of Ruskin, confronted by the web of scandal, allegation and 
counter allegation—and ignorant of the hidden facts—have either slurred over _ 
the business or accepted too easily the explanations given by Ruskin and his 
parents. Some of the evil old ghosts are laid forever by the letters in this book: 
Effie did not pursue and trap a lukewarm John (as the elder Ruskin charged) 
but indeed was most relentlessly wooed and won after a campaign both 
literary and personal; her father did not promote the union to gain financial 
help from the affluent Ruskins; Effie was not an empty-headed little fool and 
a spendthrift; she was not “incompatible,” for her talents, interests, and tem- 
perament made her almost the ideal wife for the John Ruskin that the world 
saw. 

What the world could not see and know was Ruskin’s inner weakness and 
the wicked interference of the elder Ruskins that poisoned the courtship, 
wrecked the honeymoon, and doomed the marriage to inevitable failure. John 
the man (apart from the genius) was what a worldly and snobbish father and 
a soft and silly mother had made him. They had fostered his intellect and his 
talent, but their extravagant nursing had leeched away something essential in 
him. Why he ever married Effie and what he hoped to gain by it eludes us. 
He appears to have married “a sweet sister” (to use his phrase), a naiad, a 
muse, a Pre-Raphaelite ornament—but not a woman and a wife. When the 
decree of nullity dissolved the unconsummated marriage of six years, it ended 
a horrid chapter for Effie. “Had he only been tolerably kind!” wrote Effie, 
she could have gone on with him. 

But John was not kind, as these letters show. He was thoughtless and rude 
and cruel—and always under the influence of those awful parents. “Are they 
not strange people?”, as Effie asked, in her anguish. This book reveals how 
calculated and unrelenting their mischief was and how inevitable its effect. 
But the proud and lonely wife said little and endured: “I envied the people 
sweeping the crossings.” She endured until endurance could not guarantee 
her continued sanity and she at last wrote the letter of confession to her 
parents that precipitated the legal action. 

That Effie was beautiful—with a Pre-Raphaelite beauty—can be seen in the 
drawing that Watts made of her: her eyes were soft and far apart and heavy- 
lidded, her lips were full and her face a lovely oval. But these letters let us 
know her and look into her heart as few of her acquaintance could have done 
a hundred years ago. 

She had musical ability, wit, social poise, and a shrewd, amused under- 
standing of people. At Lansdowne House, at the tables of the great, or among 
the wealthy and princely company of Venice, she shone like a star, as John 
admitted. She was at ease with old Samuel Rogers, Milman, Carlyle, Turner, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Wellington, and Gladstone; the coterie of the Pre- 
Raphaelites found her as articulate as she was beautiful. Her letters reveal a 
perceptive mind and a power of description that refute the old claim that she 
could not “rise” to her husband’s level. 

John Everett Millais had known them both and painted them both—and, 
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looking on from outside, saw the poison at work, and he agonized. He kept 
away from Effie, lest in any way he-complicate her life, but it seems clear that 
he was in love with her long before the climax was reached. As soon as 
decency permitted, he proposed to Effie and married her; they had a long and 
happy life together. 

Always, of course, we come back to John Ruskin. He survived his terrible 
parents; he survived Millais and Effie. He died in 1900 after a long retirement 
troubled by recurrent mental disorder. He had always impressed people with 
his talent and his conversation, but he had always seemed a little strange. 
Thackeray had thought him “quite mad,” and Millais suspected either mad- 
ness or “‘a slate loose.” But he was what he was; he was what the gods and his 
parents had made him. He was not quite real: he lived in the top of his head, 
and in his senses only as far as they served his aesthetic psyche. He should not 
have married, of course—certainly he should never have married Effie Gray. 
He was a genius and we must grant him the old license of geniuses to be unlike 
other men. 

The world owes a great deal to him. While he is little read today save in 
the academic cloister (or by zealous tourists who “do Florence,” book in 
hand), his influence was great in initiating our modern crusade for town plan- 
ning, for interesting and honest design in our houses, in our furniture, in our 
books, and in all the implements and utensils by which we live. If we hope 
that our world can be made a more pleasant and more beautiful place, it was 
Ruskin who first gave us that hope. He smote the Philistines, and his social 
dream (like his aesthetic dream) was opposed always to the ugliness, stupidity, 
and social blindness of his time. He preached Beauty and Wonder, Justice and 
Hope. But he was not a very happy man. 

Effie survived Millais by a year and died in 1897, surrounded by her loving 
children. (She had eight.) John died, very much alone, in 1900, and some of 
his'memories cannot have been pleasant. 

This book is decently and quietly done, with a minimum of comment and 
special pleading. The letters (selected from 633 found in the two caches) tell 
their own story. There are four plates and an index. 

FRANK C. BAxTER 


Tue Times or MELVILLE AND WuITMAN. By Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York, 1947. Pp. 489. $5.00. 


Among historians and interpreters of the literary life in America, Mr. Brooks 
has established himself as something of a classic. Here he adds to his series a 
volume covering the period from 1845 or ’50 to 1885. 

Two notable achievements of the period were that realism supplanted ro- 
manticism and that Americans widened their acquaintance with their country 


and countrymen. Connected with both achievements, though not altogether : 


constructively, was local color. This in portraying regions inadequately known 
could be at the same time exact and less than truly representative, the explana- 
tion lying in the disposition of writers to play up whatever was novel or spec- 
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tacular. Local color contributed to realism, yet extended the romantic manner. 

Both here and in the preceding volumes Mr. Brooks employs no small 
measure of the local-color technique. He has long been admired for the ease 
with which he moves through complexities of knowledge and exhibits facts 
and ideas by a species of literary montage. Before us he flashes multitudes of 
pertinent matters—topography; economic forces; the dress, customs, and oc- 
cupations of the populace; the literary milieu; the life, summarized work, and 
veritable flavor of individual authors. But with this vividness and abundance 
goes a tendency to focus on peculiarities. The picture is exceedingly inform- 
ing, but a bit distorted. 

In style also the method has some blemishes on its virtues. Not infrequently 
an opening sentence appears to offer for consideration an author or a theme 
the rest of the paragraph completely disregards. At intervals the sentence 
structure degenerates; an example is the assertion that Joaquin Miller told 
“tales of buffaloes running down Beacon Street in Boston, while smoking 
three cigars at once.” (304) 

In dispensing so much information and appraisal Homer himself might in- 
cautiously nod. Mr. Brooks judges most authors by rigorous standards, but 
seemingly gives the personal character of Bret Harte a clean bill of health. He 
is so impressed with the “remarkable skill’ of James Whitcomb Riley that he 
likens the Hoosier poet, with no stated reservations, to Burns and Herrick. 
(409) He declares that “the South had abandoned” Jefferson’s beliefs (380) 
and takes no note of the Southern attitude to an agrarian order or to strongly 
centralized government. And he offends to the soul a reviewer for The Per- 
sonalist when he tells us that Whitman “deplored all emphasis on ‘personal- 
ism.’” (130) Personalists maintain, on the contrary, that Whitman originated 
the term and approved the idea. As evidence they cite Walt’s article in The 
Galaxy of May, 1868, his explanation of his point of view in the same periodi- 
cal the preceding December, and discussions like that by Allen in the Whitman 
Handbook (302 ff.) and that by Flewelling in Twentieth Century Philosophy. 

An occasional spot on the sun, however, does not blot out the brightness of 
that luminary. Mr. Brooks maintains his high level in presenting the literary pe- 
riod when old ways faded and the new America began definitely to take shape. 

GARLAND GREEVER 


Journey Wirutn. By Romain Rolland. Translated from the French by Elsie 
Pell. Philosophical Library, New York, 1948. Pp. xi-171. $3.00. 


In 1926 Waldo Frank, paying a tribute to Romain Rolland on the occasion of 
the latter’s sixtieth anniversary, said: “The extraordinary thing about him is 
that he is an integral man.” That opinion might be used as an epigraph at the 
beginning of Journey Within. The book is a relation told by an aged veteran 
“whose impulsive desires are abated, whose hopes are deceived, and who writes 
under the inspiration of the spirit of his dead, of the bygone days, of the be- 


loved shadows that come to visit him.” | 
He goes as far back as the years of his childhood which he calls “The 
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Trap.” The trap was the nickname of the tottering old nave of his home-town 
_ church, symbol of the shackles that fettered his young mind in a narrow pro- 
vincial atmosphere. The second chapter of his spiritual biography is entitled 
“The Three Revelations” which took place during his formative years and set 
his mind free. One was the revelation of nature, gained from the contempla- 
tion of a landscape in Switzerland, which gave him the first impulse of his cre- 
ative urge. The second revelation was the discovery of Spinoza, the pantheist, 
through whom he really found God, “the Being, singular and infinite, the be- 
ing that is all being.” His third juvenile revelation was that of Tolstoy whose 
intellectual influence upon him was small, but whose moral and aesthetic mes- 
sage was to make a deep impression upon the future author of the epic Jean- 
Christophe. “The noble example of Tolstoy was not lost on me,” writes 
Rolland. “I have never since forgotten the duty of art toward the human race, 
and its responsibilities.” 

Of great importance to someone trying to find his own moral identity is 
to get acquainted with his ancestors. That is the third stage of Rolland’s jour- 
ney entitled “The Family Tree.” “Conjuring up in the magic mirror where his 
life is reflected a few of the faces that have preceded his in the family tree,” 
he presents a collection of beautiful portraits: his mother, through whom he 
acquired his love of music; his father, a melancholy and meditative man; his 
grandfather, a truculent farmer from Burgundy; and other forebears, endowed 
with an irrepressible love of life, with earthy vigor and gaiety. 

We now understand how Rolland could be both the creator of Jean-Chris- 
tophe, the German composer, and the father of Colas Breugnon, the Rabelai- 
sian peasant, a character unfortunately not familiar to many American admir- 
ers of Jean-Christophe. We realize that Rolland, who was often called “a bad 
Frenchman,” had reconciled within himself the two voices which are, to the 
same extent, the two voices of the French mind, the voice of the visionary and 
that of the realist, of the mystic and of the satiric, the voice of Pascal and that 
of Voltaire. 

But however great a part these intercessors played in shaping Rolland 
physically and spiritually, there was a person who influenced him even more 
profoundly. She was the incarnation of a pure and total friendship: Malwida 
von Meysenbug, an old German lady whose acquaintance he had made in 
Rome when he was a student. Her culture, the rich experience of her life, her 
courage, her kindness, her understanding made that marvelous woman the in- 
spirer and guide of Romain Rolland from the time they met until her death 
and even after. Although she died in 1903, Rolland says: “She has remained 
with me all my life.” Fittingly it is to her that Rolland—who considered him- 
self a man of action rather than an “artist,” who was, through his literary work, 
the defender of the noble and obstinate ideal of fraternity and justice—it is to 
Malwida von Meysenbug that he addresses the last question, and the last 
words, of his spiritual testament: “Dear friend, have I really done what you 
expected of me?” 


RENE BELLE 
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Tue Buacavapeita. With an Introductory Text, English Translation and 
Ae By S. Radhakrishnan. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948. Pp. 388. 
3-50. 


The present alarming proximity of peoples has already awakened a new inter- 
est in the philosophies and concepts of those who have seemed far away and 
whose thought was too often considered a matter of indifference. 

The intellectual awakening that is in the offing is a sure harbinger of 
change to a new seriousness that betokens an important renaissance. One of 
these evidences is discoverable in several recent translations into English of 
the “Bhagavadgita” such as Edgerton’s (Harvard Press) in 1944 and now that 
of Radhakrishnan. Both editions are valuable for comparison. Egerton repre- 
sents the Western viewpoint, since he is Professor of Sanskrit at Yale, while 
Radhakrishnan is Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu University, as well as 
Professor of Philosophy at All Souls College, Oxford. 

Professor Radhakrishnan is particularly well qualified to interpret the East- 
ern to the Western mind and in this respect occupies a unique position. His 
great learning is added to a sympathetic understanding of the West and his 
message should be eagerly listened to. 

There are many points open to common understanding between Hinduism 
and Christendom once one lays off prejudices and comes to general principles. 
This too is possible without the surrender of principles on either side. 

Take, for instance, the Hindu condemnation of desire—the exhortation to 
the suppression of all desire, a doctrine which thus expressed is generally ab- 
horrent to the Western mind. However, it may be easily seen that no great 
achievement is possible in art, in philosophy and in religion where the indi- 
vidual does not maintain an attitude of disinterestedness. By this is meant free- 
dom from personal and limited self-interest. Artists are made by indifference 
to financial returns. Self-laudation must be absent from every good and per- 
fect work. Even the moral and spiritual life of man does not begin until one 
achieves what Carlyle called “the Center of Indifference,” “the Everlasting - 
Nay” and “the Everlasting Aye.” The founder of Christianity called it “the 
eye single to the glory of God,” “If thine eye be single thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” The present darkness of the world is, for the most part, due 
to the all but universal pursuit of self-interest. At this point the author com- 
ments in his notes: 


To be free from desire is to be free from the illusion of self-interest. 
(III:5) Self-discipline is easy when there is a vision of the Highest. 
(II: 61) 


One lesson many a Christian theologian might take from this work with- 
out being untrue to the strictest primitive Christianity, is the compatibility of 
immanence and transcendence. Here, perhaps, both parties have something to 
rectify for both have often been untrue to the principle involved. A creative 
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person even though finite is in a very real sense both immanent in his work as 
its unique creator and transcendent over it as not bound by it, free to create 
more. Logically pursued, this fact should lead the Hindu to a new interpreta- 
tion of personality, and the personality of God. This should be an easy posi- 
tion to take if he will but distinguish between individualism and personalism. 
He has already prepared the way in his “representation of the individual [per- 
son] as identical with the Universal Self.” (Introduction p. 30) 

This possibility is the main doctrine of Christianity, yet one is tempted to 
say the most neglected. For on this basis both the humanity and the Deity of 
Jesus becomes philosophically as well as theologically defensible. Here is 
common ground of understanding between East and West. 

On another point neither East nor West have been true to their own teach- 
ings. The author shows in Book IX: 32 that race and caste discrimination 1s 
foreign to the mandates of the Gita. Here if anywhere there is an argument 
for superiority in the West, for the Westerner is ever conscious of those blots 
on Eastern social life: child marriage, and widowhood, suttee, and untoucha- 
bility which the enlightened Hindu also views with reprehension. To any de- 
gree that there is superiority, it is due to the new appreciation of man which 
has followed in the train of democracy fostered by Christianity and empha- 
sizing the Greek love of liberty. 

Much profit and interest grows out of comparison of the Edgerton and 
the Radhakrishnan translations as well as from a study of the interpretive 
notes. Edgerton’s text is more tastefully printed with the notes in a separate 
volume; Radhakrishnan’s is more practical with the notes accompanying the 
text. The reviewer in comparing his own favorite texts of the Gita finds the 
literary balance swinging in Radhakrishnan’s favor. 

Here is a book to read, to ponder, and invariably digest as containing the 
heart of the Hindu Scriptures, informing to the mind and helpful to the soul. 

Re Aare 


Saapia Gaon—Tue Book oF BELtEFs anp Oprnions. Tr. by Samuel Rosenblatt. 
Yale Judaica Series Volume I. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1948. Pp. 
XXi-494. $5.00. 


It is undeniable that the establishment of the new state of Israel has given a 
tremendous impetus to all types of studies on Judaism, at least insofar as the 
layman is concerned. However, let it be said at the outset that this volume is 
not primarily addressed to the layman but rather to the scholar and specialist. 
That the book was originally written and compiled by the great Saadia Ben 
Joseph in the middle of the tenth century and is, therefore, a thousand years 
old, does not in any way detract from its historic, philosophical, and religious 
value. 

The author was one of the illustrious Gaonim, or Talmudic students, teach-’ 
ers, and philosophers who did a magnificent job in preserving the spirit of old 
Israel after the Dispersion, collected the wealth of tradition and legend from 
the old Hebrew textbooks, and helped to build up the great Babylonian Tal- 
mudic school of thought and action that did so much to hold Israel together 
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in the centuries of the Diaspora. It is through these Gaonim that the memory 
of the great deeds of biblical Hebrews was preserved, studied, and used as an 
inspiration for generation after generation. 

In the present volume we have a collection of ten treatises by Saadia who 
wrote in Arabic although he was a great Hebrew scholar and the author of 
the first Hebrew-Arabic dictionary. These treatises cover a variety of historic 
and philosophical speculations pertaining to the creation of the world, God’s 
unity and other divine attributes, the Commandments of God and the means 
of their revelation, man’s freedom to obey or disobey God, the doctrine of 
resurrection, the age of the Messiah, and Israel’s redemption, and other no less 
interesting aspects of what constitute the foundations of the Hebrew, no less 
than the Christian faith. The author takes the reader through the most intri- 
cate byways of Judaism in the sense in which Judaism existed in the course of 
the Christian era. The book, in the careful translation of Dr. Rosenblatt, is a 
work of erudition and love that all specialists in these studies will enjoy and 
appreciate. 

A. Tu. PoLyzorpes 


Between Man anv Man. By Martin Buber. Tr. by Ronald G. Smith. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1948. Pp. viii-210. $3.50. 


In this volume of five essays the author of I and Thou develops his central 
thesis and applies it to contemporary problems. The chapter titles are fairly 
indicative of the discursive range: “Dialogue,” “The Question of the Single 
One,” “Education,” “The Education of Character,” and “What Is Man?” II- 
luminating attention is given such interpreters of essential man as Aristotle, 
Kant, Hegel, Nietzsche, Heidegger, and Scheler. 

The human spirit enjoys peace and fulfilment by finding its proper place 
in which life in an understanding of both self and context are of the nature of 
dialogue. Above all, personal subject, human or divine, can be truly known 
only as ‘Thou” (or I), and the other can be so known only by a “turning to- 
ward” the other in which there is a deep will to oneness. This openness is not 
any undifferentiated unity, such as may be alleged of mystical experience. For 
Dr. Buber, ecstasies are below, not above, the distinct “I and Thou” aware- 
ness of the creaturely situation. 

The author devotes a large part of the second essay to a penetrating analy- 
sis of Kierkegaard’s “Single One.” He finds Kierkegaard’s admirable openness 
toward God to be vitiated by his closedness toward his fellows (of which his 
rejection of Regina Olsen is symptomatic). He could accept no human rela- 
tionship in which he was not “chary.” This unfortunate inability stemmed 
from a confusion of the true God (who cannot be competitive with true love 
toward other “Thous”) with a God who as a more or less gnostic figure is 
simply one personal “object” among others. It is not denied that Kierkegaard 
found God by his inadequate approach, but insistence is made that such an ap- 
proach is not for the rest of us. For Dr. Buber “our human way to the infinite 
leads only through fulfilled finitude.” (61) It is to escape the painful “ever 
new” of continued openness and self-giving, that men rush from collectivism 
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to individualism and back, ever seeking the tensionless solace of some “protec- 
tive ‘once-for-all.’” 

Perhaps the most striking contribution of the author is his too briefly pre- 
sented concept of “between.” This he finds “the real place and bearer of what 
happens between men.” (203) Ever dependent upon reconstitution by men’s 
meetings, it possesses a true and dynamic, though not orthodoxly “substantial” 
reality. There appears here considerable approximation to H. N. Wieman’s 
“Creative Good.” “On the far side of the subjective, on this side of the ob- 
jective, on the narrow ridge, where J and Thou meet, there is the realm of 
‘between.’” 

The vital and incisively presented matter of this book demands comple- 
tion. We need more experience of standing with Dr. Buber on his “narrow 


ridge.” This book is a must. 
D. H. RwoapDeEs 


Tue CriticaL THEOLOGY or THEODORE ParKER. By John Edward Dirks. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1948. Pp. x-173. $2.25. 


This book is Number 19 of the Columbia Studies in American Culture. It con- 
tains five chapters, the first of which is an introduction and the last a conclu- 
sion. The other three chapters are entitled: II. Biblical Criticism and Critical 
Theology; III. The Religious Element in Human Nature; and IV. The The- 
ology of Absolute Religion. 

The author’s thesis is that Parker represented a mediating position between 
the personal, intuitive transcendentalism of Emerson and the extreme theolog- 
ical dogmatism of the orthodox thinkers of his time. He reached this mediating 
position by scholarly studies of the writings of the most eminent of the Ger- 
man theologians and Biblical critics, such as De Wette, Tholuck, Sengler, 
Dorner, Paulus, Schleiermacher, and his disciple Neander. Parker’s own phi- 
losophy of religion as set forth in the Levi Blodgett Letter, which Mr. Dirks 
has wisely reprinted in the appendix of his book, in his famous South Boston 
Sermon entitled “The Transient and the Permanent in Christianity,” and more 
completely in “A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion,” is based upon 
Schleiermacher’s sense of dependence. However, as Mr. Dirks points out, he 
was also influenced by English deism. 

Here is a summary paragraph which indicates how the author contrasts 
Emerson and Parker: 


Parker’s doctrine of “self-esteem” appears to be a modified restate- 
ment of Emerson’s doctrine of self-reliance. But, Parker’s emphasis 
in this respect is fundamentally objective, while Emerson’s is subjec- 
tive. For Parker “‘self-esteem” was not identical with self-confidence 
based on the possession of individual “insights”; rather it was a par- 
ticipation in the universal community for which universal truths are 
both absolute and enduring. These several contrasts are essentially 
one: Parker’s emphasis on the permanent as opposed to Emerson’s 
stress on the personal, or Parker’s interest in universal intuitions or 
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principles, as opposed to Emerson’s interest in the individual con- 
Sciousness and its truths. (99) 


No student of Theodore Parker and New England transcendentalism can 
afford to neglect Mr. Dirks’ scholarly work. There are copious footnotes 
throughout, many well selected quotations from Parker, Emerson and others, 
some of which are from unpublished materials, and there is a good bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. The book should prove instructive to clergymen and it 
should be in every theological library. 

D.S.R. 


TRENDs IN Protestant SoctAt IDEALISM. By J. Neal Hughley. King’s Crown 
Press, New York, 1948. Pp. xiii-184. $3.00. 


This study is a survey and criticism of five outstanding representatives of the 
final period of the “social gospel movement” in the United States which dates 
from about 1850 to about 1920, in the light of the more recent countermove- 
ment of neo-Protestantism. E. Stanley Jones is interpreted as an extreme op- 
timist about human nature and the actual advance of history. Charles A. Ell- 
wood “‘wavers between a recommendation of ‘cooperative enterprises’ and an 
evangelistic appeal to industrialists to follow the service ideal,” and “advocates 
a type of reformism devoid of any concern for economic or political strate- 
gies.” (52) Francis J. McConnell, harder to pigeonhole, sees “a coming Chris- 
tian society in many types of institutional changes and social trends,” but also 
expresses a certain degree of realistic skepticism. (68 ff.) Kirby Page embodies 
a naive optimism, beautiful but unrealistic, toward the attainability of an easy 
transition to a Christianized economic order. Harry F. Ward is essentially “an 
unqualified Marxist,” who, while realistic in politics, “retains the typical social 
gospel faith in the unbounded capacity of man to take his collective life into 
his hands and create some utopia on earth.” (104) These rather complacent 
optimists serve as the foil for an account of the reactionary pessimism, super- 
naturalism, and theology-centered view of man and society identified with 
neo-Protestantism whose outstanding American representative is Reinhold 
Niebuhr; a movement that 


... seeking to rebuild Christianity as a faith... relevant for the social 
problem . . . comes forth again as a religion of eternal truth and real- 
ity free from the dangers of dulling its vision or weakening its force 
by any form of worldly entanglement. (20) 


Niebuhr is characterized as “a severe critic of bourgeois Christianity, liberal- 
ism, social reformism, Kingdom of God utopianism, illusory and optimistic 
modernism,” whose thought has restlessly run the gamut from Christian Marx- 
ism to less specific programs of economic-political reform. In the final chap- 
ter, the author offers a clear outline of the issue between the “social gospel” 
and that of its more recent critics, the neo-Protestants. The latter, as he sums 


it up, 
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represents an endeavor to do four necessary things: to apply the 
practical-ethical idealism inherited from liberal religion, to restore 
the theological depth of historic Christianity, to lift the church once 
more to a unique function in society, and to fuse these objectives into 
a body of principles which give Christianity both a relevance to the 
social struggle and a transcendence over secularism. (1 54) 


The reader is not likely to find anywhere a more admirable and succinct ac- 
count of the fundamental issues between these opposing viewpoints than in 


Chapter 8 of this volume. 
W.L. 


Tue Protestant Era. By Paul Tillich. Translated and with a concluding essay 
by James Luther Adams. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. Pp. 


XXXI-323. $4.00. 


Here is Dr. Tillich’s philosophy of Protestantism, the fruit of some twenty 
years’ work on the distinctive essence and practical, historical place of this 
branch of the Christian movement. The place of Protestantism appears to be 
increasingly strategic. In a world revolution already in progress, and with an 
unresolved backlog of fear, uncertainty and sense of meaninglessness, Protes- 
tantism’s mediation of the eternal and the historically relative becomes ever 
more imperative. For prophetic criticism of the world scene and continuously 
searching self-criticism must go hand in hand, if Christian civilization is to 
avoid both brittle arrogance and quietistic stagnation. 

Protestantism, as Dr. Tillich sees it, is at once an historical movement and a 
protean embodiment of an universal principle. The movement, as “the Protes- 
tant era” may be drawing to a close; a more collectivistic period may be upon 
us. But the principle—the continuous mediation of the truth that is in Jesus 
Christ to the everchanging historical situation—can never pass. The very end 
of the “era” might well be the supreme illustration to date of the perduring 
vitality of the “principle.” 

The principle, in religious experience, expresses itself not by right think- 
ing, good works, or any form of either autonomy or heteronomy, but in a 
saving faith which is compatible with error, resistance to “authority,” and 
doubt. What this means, concretely and positively, can hardly be defined, but 
must rather be entered into by way of the many-sided exposition of the whole 
book. Here will be found incisive and germinal treatment of such “Protestant 
principle” ideas as “theonomy,” “the demonic,” “Gestalt of grace,” and “the 
latent church.” 

Dr. Tillich considers his approach to be truly “dialectical,” as opposed to 
the monisms of idealism and the radical supernaturalism of Barth. Revelational 


theology and philosophy should be in creative tension—we might say “with-’ 


out confusion; without separation.” 

Appeal is made for enlargement of religious concern, with a wider aware- 
ness of spiritual reality lying outside (below, above, etc.) the center of per- 
sonal self-consciousness. Man is more than the content of his conceptual 
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awareness. It cannot be said that the author successfully avoids the usual pit- 
falls of trying to posit super-personal categories—though the fault is more of 
words than of substance. 

A real contribution is the concluding essay by the translator, which might 
profitably be read at the beginning as well as the end of the book. Here Til- 
lich’s expression of the Protestant principle in terms of “the world-affirming 
and world-shaping dynamic of Calvinism and modern humanism” (296) is 
given an understanding and lucid summary. 

The Protestant Era will be widely and responsively read. 

D. H.R. 


Pitars oF Farru. By Nels F. S. Ferré. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948. 
Pp. 128. $1.50. 


This book might well have been dedicated to those who find themselves per- 
plexed, discouraged and yet impressed by the sustained and involved flights 
of Dr. Ferré’s theologizing. It is, as he puts it, 


...a statement of faith in the simplest of terms... possible because 
the purpose of this book is not the exploring of the frontiers of 
thought, but the straightforward and solid exposition of the heart of 
the Christian faith. (9) 


The exposition reads almost like a soliloquy, yet so pervasive is the “we’’-spirit 
throughout, that the soliloquy becomes a conversation. 

There are five pillars of the household of faith: Jesus, the Holy Spirit, the 
Church, the Bible, Christian experience—God being and becoming known in 
all of them. The author finds these five pillars to be broadly the historically 
successive emphases in the life of the Christian fellowship, and all, none being 
neglected, the fullness of the Christian heritage. 

Dr. Ferré’s faith is scholarly, critical, and warmly evangelical. He looks at 
the Bible as an open Book, and rejoices that by means of criticism the Holy 
Spirit has killed the letter that killeth, that the Spirit may indeed convey the 
Word of Life. 

This little book is appealingly quotable, so much so that warning is needed 
against any controversial quoting out of context. The whole is the minimal 
context for every part, for this is indeed a sharing with those within the fam- 
ily, not hedged by qualifying niceties. To exemplify: 


To take our sin more seriously than God’s purpose for us and with us 
is a subtle form of human pride. (21) ... He who cannot enjoy earth 
has not been made fit for heaven. The way that we enjoy this life, 
and use it, shows what we really believe about Life. (33) ... The 
Holy Spirit never saves anyone as an individual for He saves us only 
as we are willing to become members of the fellowship. (41 f.) ... 
When small groups begin to think that fewness is a virtue, the leaven 
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has lost its power. (72) ... If we are to live by the Bible, we must 
find from its pages a constant blend of meaning and mystery. (97) 


Seldom has the Faith been given a more clear, searching, and winsome 
witness. 


DAH 


Tue Person AND THE Common Goon. By Jacques Maritain. Tr. by J obn J. 
Fitzgerald. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1947. Pp. 98. $2.00. 


Perhaps at no moment in the history of Western civilization has it been so 
important to have a clear notion of personality as at present, when human 
thought and power stand divided among liberalists, positivists, totalitarian ma- 
terialists and totalitarian idealists. In this little essay Professor Maritain offers 
some valuable insights into the nature of the person, its definition and its rela- 
tions to itself, to society and to God. The standpoint adopted is scholastic and 
the thought is an amplification of that of St. Thomas. What the author is 
chiefly attempting to do is to steer a middle course between liberalistic and 
communistic definitions of the ethical self. Unfortunately Maritain evades the 
real issue as Christendom sees it, namely, that between spiritual liberalism and 
spiritual totalitarianism, by apparently identifying the non-Roman view with 
“bourgeois liberalism” which he rightfully and heartily condemns. In simple 
truth, however, no totalitarian system, whether ecclesiastical or political, has 
the right to use the term “personalism” at all, for it can provide us with no 
adequate doctrine of person. Totalitarianisms, of whatever kind, fracture and 
emasculate the person by introducing a spiritual division of labor inherent in 
an authoritarian system, with its gulf between intellect and will, guardians 
and commoners, shepherds and sheep. This, St. Thomas clearly observes in the 
passage, quoted by Maritain, that ““The concept of part is opposed to that of 
person.” (46) In conclusion, I confess an inability to understand, when put in 
juxtaposition, the two following sentences from this volume: “Outside of the 
mind, only individual realities exist,” (24) and “As an individual, each of us is 
a fragment of a species.” (28) 
W.L. 


Tue Fairy or REASON: THE IDEA oF ProGREss IN THE FRENCH ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT. By Charles Frankel. Columbia University Press, New York, 1948. 
Pp. x-165. $3.00. 


This volume explores a considerable number of avenues of thought directly or 
indirectly related to the notion of progress among the French philosophes of 
the eighteenth century. In them the new spirit of modernism launched by 


Descartes achieved its most radical and optimistic expression; in terms of’ 


which it applied to the problem of man and history the revolutionary ideas of 
the self-sufficiency of human reason, of human nature and of human existence 
on earth. While faith in the efficacy of science for the new social age was as- 
sumed, it is nevertheless true that in their attempt to blend Lockian empiricism 
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with continental rationalism, they were confronted by two opposing notions 
of reason: that of Descartes, appealing to eternal self-evident principles, and 
that of Pascal, interpreting scientific method as a “cumulative and self-correc- 
tive process.” Both points of view were adopted. As disciples of Descartes, 
they sharply differentiated reason and history, and unfortunately identified 
science with physics; while from their Cartesian optimism, appealing to natu- 
ral light and a fixed rational order in nature, they were led to adopt “‘a thinner 
version of Providence.” Nevertheless they also succeeded in transcending this 
self-imposed opposition of science and humanism: 


They brought science and humanism together by showing that the 
values incorporated into the methods of reason were also the values 
that were basic if the pursuit of any other values was to be stabilized 
and controlled. It was the philosophes who laid the foundations for 
the conviction that the moral significance of science lies in the op- 
portunity its methods present to develop responsible and informed 
uses of social power, and they are largely responsible for the liberal 
faith that freedom of thought, equality, and cooperative inquiry are 
ingredients of any progressive morality. (158) 


This volume comprises the Woodbridge Prize Essay for 1947. 
W. L. 


Hic Winp at Noon. By Allan Knight Chalmers. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1948. Pp. 208. $2.50. 


Through what he believes to be “an immanent social hurricane,” the author 
calls in trumpet-like tones for “a Christianity daring enough to believe in per- 
fection.” Written by the Professor of Preaching and Applied Christianity at 
Boston University School of Theology, the style of the book is homiletical 
and colloquial. Its mood is inspirational rather than critical, relying on a 
wealth of illustrations from literature and personal experience rather than up- 
on closely reasoned argument. 

The author maintains that the distinctive element in Christianity is “an in- 
exorable and uncompromising judgment of perfection.” God expects man to 
succeed in achieving perfection. It is the function of the church to change the 
world, rather than to influence it more superficially. Three “fundamental 
philosophic ideas,” concerning man, God, and the Kingdom, are essential to 
such a “faith of a modern liberal.” We must recover (1) a belief in the natural 
goodness of man, (2) a sense of the presence of God, which will provide an 
adequate dynamic, and (3) a confidence in the possibility of establishing, 
rather than merely approximating, the Kingdom of God on earth. While 
Chalmers recognizes the obstacles imposed by evil, he feels that they may be 
overcome by those willing to pay the price of discipline in reverence, recon- 
struction, relief, and reconciliation. ; 

The author pursues with vigor the attack on neo-orthodoxy which his 
thesis requires. He writes, “My conviction is that the fate of our generation 
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hangs upon this choice between the crisis and the perfectionist theologies.” 
He is equally opposed to the timid and calculated wisdom of compromising 
ecclesiastics, demanding instead a more adventurous loyalty to a radical Chris- 
tian ethic. 

Chalmers will be accused by many of nurturing a false optimism and a 
shallow activism. To the present reviewer, however, there is less danger of 
such a result than there is that his critics may cultivate an exaggerated pessi- 
mism and quietism which will cut the nerve of social endeavor. It is true that 
to the critical mind, a popularized presentation of this sort often seems over- 
simplified and superficial. There are more aspects to the nature of man and 
more limitations to his freedom than are here indicated. The suggestions for 
cultivating the presence of God are neither detailed nor concrete. The picture 
drawn of crisis theology is far from complete. Some such limitations are, how- 
ever, inherent in condensation and simplification. The book must be evaluated 
for what it intends to be, an exhortation to lay readers. As such, it should ful- 
fil a valuable function in asserting that radical claim of Christian ethics which 


must repeatedly be revived as a corrective to too easy compromise. 
Harvey SEIFERT 


Sxeptic’s SrarcH For Gop. By Barbara Spofford Morgan. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1947. Pp. xiv-248. $3.00. 


Here is the perennial quest in contemporary terms, written with broad aware- 
ness, intellectual penetration, imagination, and an urbane earnestness too deep 
for sophistication. Out of awareness, the author seeks the way of awareness of 
the most real: God. That way can be taken only by a whole act of the whole 
person—intellectual, mystical, moral. Only the whole man can hope to find 
that which will satisfy the whole man. God must be conceived in personal 
terms, if the intellect is to make any contribution to the search for Him, though 
we may think metaphorically of the realm of being as His “structure,” and 
His relation to existence as His power. 

Man, as a truly integrated whole, may achieve the stature and possibilities 
of free spirit, truly kin to the Divine Spirit. Life in that kinship, which is true 
religion, stands over against both the “cult of optimism” and materialism (“a 
fossil of science”). Dr. Morgan sees the present crisis as one in which “those 
who are beginning to think that God alone can save us have no God to fall 
baci upon.” (34) Salvation demands the development of a faith built out of 

a free union of thought and feeling in those matters which are too intimate 
for proof.” (xiii) This fusion of the erstwhile raw elements of spirit arises in 
personality “merged in the suprapersonal.” By this last is clearly meant an out- 
wardness and transcendence of self-concern and even distinct self-conscious- 
ness. The “suprapersonal” is not a superior category, but self-transcendence is 
a superior level of personal living. Spirit, thus attained, is not subject to the 
decay even of the intellectual powers. One could wish this particular thesis 
developed at more length. 

The discussion of the “infinite power of God” is not altogether adequate 
but does make the point that such infinitude makes no contribution to che 
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intellectual appreciation of God. The incompatibilities between the concepts 
“absolute” and “person” are not exploited in any clear fashion. 

Skeptic’s Search for God is first of alla message for cultivated and uncom- 
fortably sophisticated minds. There is little notice of that elemental naiveté of 
religious symbols which can speak to the whole man, the “spirit” of the multi- 
tude. It is not “all things to all men,” but for some men—and women—it can be 
a liberating word spoken in season “to their condition.” 


D. H.R. 


WITNESS TO THE TRUTH, Curist AND His INTERPRETERS. By Edith Hamilton. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1948. Pp. 230. $3.00. 


The author of The Greek Way and The Roman Way has written a penetrating 
account of the effect which Christ had upon some of his key interpreters. Her 
rediscovery of Christ is characterized by artistic sensitivity and keen insights. 
This is no traditional defense of tradition nor orthodox defense of religion; 
it is a spiritual pilgrimage which goes deeply enough to discover the common 
spirit of a Socrates and a Jesus and lays bare the failure of the Christian 
church. Of Socrates she says: “In the many years I have read the Gospels and 
Plato it has been borne in upon me that Socrates by temperament and in his 
basic point of view was closer to Christ than anyone else.” Greek religion at 
its best was developed by poets and artists. Socrates was a poet; so was Christ. 
But the Christian church—while making great use of art—learned nothing 
from the artists. The church “turned faith, without which there is no religion, 
into something which had no connection with faith”—passive acceptance. But 
the field of faith has a common border with the field of art, not of beliefs or 
truths of the mind. For explanations, even the best of them, do not endure. It 
is this which the theologians, the philosophers, and the priests of all cults 
(secular or sacred) are prone to forget. To them Miss Hamilton would point 
out that intellectual certainty is hampering; when one should be exploring, he 
busies himself “‘defending the faith.” On the other hand, the author points out, 
“spiritual certainty never stands in the way of greater certainty. he percep- 
tion of beauty does not hinder the discovery of more beauty. Love does not 
block the road to more love.” 

The author’s treatment of Paul is likewise refreshing. She sees the elements 
of his greatness without denying his personal inadequacies—both in his re- 
sponses to life and in his interpretations of life. She comments sharply on the 
unfortunate fact that the Christian church-took the “trivialities” in Paul and 
made of them the major items in subsequent centuries—his warped perspective 
on all things dealing with marriage, the position of women, his interpretation 
of “special election.” If the church has made more of Paul than of Jesus, it is 
because “Paul never said anything that really disturbed them,” whereas 
Christ’s “way” could not be so conveniently catalogued, classified, or sub- 
sumed under institutional prerogatives. ’ 

This brief but well-written book is an antidote to all dogmatisms. While 
it is addressed primarily to those nurtured in the Jewish-Christian tradition 
(even those who are in sharp rebellion against that tradition in our time), its 
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insights are nontraditional, that is, universal. To expand one of her comments: 
Mature religion, philosophy, or science does not give final answers, reasons, 
explanations; it broadens our perspective, deepens our awareness, and shows 


how to li tistically, creatively, adequately. 
men how to live ar y y q y bat 


Tur Procress oF THE Jesuits (1556-79). By James Brodrick. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, 1947. Pp. vii-337. $3.50. 


Whatever one’s opinion, or should one say, prejudice, for or against the 
Jesuits, the importance of their influence on Christendom, the heroism of 
their missionary enterprise, the quality of their intellectual contribution to 
civilization should not be overlooked. 

Father Brodrick has, with the disinterest of a genuine historian, brought 
out from the indescribable mass of documentary literature, partial or preju- 
diced, a brief account of the history of the order from 1556-1579. Out of 
favor within and without the Roman Catholic Church, the Jesuits have main- 
tained an independence all their own. The facts have been obscured both by 
their friends and their enemies and in this volume we have perhaps the least 
prejudiced of histories. 

Much light is thrown on recent events in Ethiopia by the account of 
Prester John, fabled founder of the Ethiopian Church. Contemporary history 
gets light from the ancient attempts to unite the divergent branches of 
Christendom. 

Rik: 


Tue Cxotce Is ALways Ours. Edited by Dorothy B. Phillips, Elizabeth B. 
Howes and Lucille M. Nixon. Richard R. Smith, New York, 1948. Pp. 
XXii-511. $4.50. 


This “Anthology on the Religious Way” is well described as a “source book 
for spiritual progression, a unique synthesis of psychological and religious 
insight.” The excerpts included have been chosen from both ancient and 
modern sources and are of sufficient length to be meaningful. The five hundred 
or more pages of readings have been intelligently grouped around three main 
headings, “The Way” (subdivided into The Search and the Finding, The 
Implications of the Way, Progression on the Way), “The Techniques” 
(Prayer and Meditation, Psychotherapy, Fellowship, Action), and ‘The 
Outcomes” (Inward Renewal, Outward Creativity). 

The passages utilized have been drawn from all the major religious tradi- 
tions of mankind. There are traditional statements and radically untraditional 
ones. Any serious reader will find material relevant to his own level of inquiry 


or special idiom. At a time when the rapprochement between depth psy- 


chology and a mature religious perspective is becoming increasingly a matter 
of comment, this book is a valuable contribution in the bridging of the com- 
munication gap. Modern departmentalized sciences or would-be-sciences 
must learn increasingly to cross boundary lines and seek larger perspectives 


a 
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and use many more synonyms if the educational process is to be protected 
from sheer professionalism, prideful esotericism, and practical anarchy. 


F. H.R. 


A GuIeE To ConFIDEnT Livinc. By Norman Vincent Peale. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1948. Pp. 248. $2.75. 


This book by the minister of the Marble Collegiate Church in New York City 
is one more illustration of how religion in our times is turning to psychology 
and psychiatry for assistance in dealing with the problems of human beings. 
Written ina popular style, it is based primarily upon the work of Dr. Peale’s 
consultation service which has a staff composed both of ministers and phy- 
sicians as well as psychiatrists. The underlying theme of the book is how to be 
happy and successful. As such the book will undoubtedly appeal to a wide 
audience, but more especially to those who have some roots in the Jewish- 
Christian tradition. It makes no pretense at being systematic or profound. 


F. FIaR: 


LETTERS To YouNG CuurcueEs. A Translation of the New Testament Epistles. 
By J. B. Phillips. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1948. Pp. xv-224. 
$2.50. 


This volume is a translation of the New Testament epistles by a clergyman of 
the Church of England. It represents “an attempt to translate these Letters 
into the English of today.” The reaction of some to this translation will be 
that the translator has been altogether too free, and the reaction is probably 
relevant to a considerable extent. Nevertheless it must be admitted that the 
author succeeds to a remarkable degree in giving a translation of the Letters 
approximating their original informality. It is doubtful if this can be achieved 
except by free translation and paraphrase. 

Again, an objection will be raised to the dating of certain letters and the 
uncritical introductory statements. For instance, the Pastorals are attributed 
to Paul. This influences translation in that it ignores historical setting. It is 
interesting that with respect to methodology in translation, the author can be 
so liberal, yet with respect to introductory problems so utterly traditional. 

In spite of its obvious shortcomings, this translation is of real value. It is 
fresh, vigorous, and stimulating. It is nothing short of amazing what the writer 
has done with well-known passages such as I Corinthians 13. The translation 
did for the reviewer what the New Testament must have done for men in 
periods of its greatest effectiveness; it stabs one wide awake thrilling at the 
depth of spiritual insight which it provides. To read this translation is truly 
an experience. es 

This book contains an introduction by C. S. Lewis. It is, in part, an 
apologetic (still necessary, unfortunately) for modern versions of the New 


Testament as contrasted with the King James. 
Eric L. Tirus 
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WORK AND HISTORY 


Work Anp History. By Paul Schrecker. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, 1948. Pp. xvili-322. $5.00. 


This is a sober basic book for all students of history, and more particularly 
those who delight in combining their philosophical pursuits with the master- 
ings of the mechanics of historic analysis. 

In three parts and twenty-two compact chapters, Dr. Schrecker, without 
waste of words and with a severe economy of style, offers the type of mate- 
rial that normally would have occupied a far larger volume. In so doing he has 
written a very readable book which is as full of facts as it is thought-provok- 
ing. Particularly interesting as an introduction to the whole study is the au- 
thor’s terse definition of the process of work as the basic element that makes 
history. Then before the reader is led astray by too simple a generalization, 
the author hastens to explain that not all types of “work” are of interest to the 
historian whose task is to analyze objective achievements and not subjective 
causations that belong to the realm of psychology. 

The portions into which this interesting study is divided are what he calls 
the “provinces” of the State: Science, Religion, Aesthetics, Economy, and 
Language, all of which lead into the logical structure of the norms of Civiliza- 
tion which in the third part of the volume is shown to evolve through various 
patterns, traditions, conventions, revolutionary and evolutionary changes, and 
the survival or abandonment of traditions. 

No less appealing are the chapters devoted to Civilization, Freedom and 
Morals, and to the harmony or conflicts between civilization and nature. 

Although the book does not give all the answers to the immense subject 
dealt with by the author, it constitutes valuable collateral reading by all those 
who engage in the study of historiography, or even those who merely wish to 
see in the development of historical process something more than an array of 
facts coupled with some superficial analysis. 


A. Tu. P. 


ANCIENT IsraEL: ITs Story anp MEaninc. By Heber Cyrus Snell. Stephens 
and Wallis, Salt Lake City, 1948. Pp. xv-302. 


It is perhaps the intimation of present historical transition and the sense of 
crisis which inevitably attends the realization that account for the recent up- 
surge of literature concerned with the construction of a philosophy of history 
directly, or at least with the interpretation of history in terms that make its 
lessons applicable to the present. Professor Snell’s work represents both tend- 
encies, though the first to a lesser degree. Within the limits set by his subject, 
he has developed an implicit theistic concept of history which describes the. 
upward progress of society and culture as the revelation of God’s will. The 
general history of the Hebrews, in whatever department of their life and cul- 
ture, is interpreted in the light of Israel’s being “the revelation of God in a 
very real and special sense” (xiv), the justification for this assertion being the 
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evident cultivation of moral and spiritual value by the Israelitish nation. It is 
not intended that the Hebrews be narrowly considered as possessing the ex- 
clusive revelation of the divine in history, but is simply claimed that “Israel’s 
unique contribution to human thought and life, everywhere acknowledged 
today, is evidence that she was the bearer of a special revelation of God.” (xiv) 

The Bible, Professor Snell insists, derives both its meaning and its value as 
an object of study from the theistic philosophy of history. It has meaning “be- 
cause it is a disclosure of God and his will through the ancients,” (xiii) apart 
from which interpretation its narrative is “largely barren and unprofitable.” 
(xiv) Accordingly the study of the Old Testament must be by way of its his- 
torical narrative if the literature is to have genuine and lasting meaning. Any 
complete abstraction of data from the historical context is considered by the 
author to effect necessarily a distortion. In his own comprehensive treatment 
of the subject of Israel’s ideals and institutions he has maintained a scrupulous. 
respect for this principle. 

It is difficult if not impossible to assay the merits and demerits of a theistic 
interpretation of history, especially when, as in the present instance, the logic 
of the argument is not made explicit, and when, as also in the present case, the 
theistic factors are assumed on a broad and generous basis as the foundation 
of interpretation for what is otherwise in the main a naturalistic presentation 
of the historical data. It is perhaps safest simply to recognize the large role 
played by temperament and religious disposition in matters of this kind, 
recognizing that there are no definitive criteria which can function as final 
deciding factors in such a controversy. This is especially true in instance of 
liberal religion such as is represented in Professor Snell’s volume. His historical 
presentation and theistic thesis are free from the pseudo-morality and pseudo- 
religion that plague fundamentalistic histories, and are totally uncontaminated 
by the pseudo-mythico-history that characterizes the loaded studies by the 
neo-orthodox. Exacting in his scholarship, Snell has maintained a scrupulous 
adherence to the canons of liberal methodology and has drawn from a large 
number of respected and authoritative sources. Except for the theistic inter- 
pretations, which appear interspersed at occasional intervals, and perhaps the 
treatment of the early tradition, his work should be generally acceptable to 
the most exacting naturalist. 

It is attractively written as an elementary college and seminary text, and is 
well documented and equipped with exercises, suggested readings, and 
bibliography. 

STERLING M. McMurrin 


Tue Maccasees. By Elias Bickerman. Shocken Library, New York, 1947. 
Pp. 125. $1.50. 

This monograph of 120 pages in six major divisions with preface and con- 

clusion to which are attached a postscript, a chronological table, charted 

genealogies both of House of the Hasmoneans and the Seleucid Kings in the 

time of the Maccabees, and a map of Palestine of the time, is to be commended 

to the reader as a rather simple, easily grasped account of considerable insight. 
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It covers the period from 167 B.c. to 63 B.c., and deals specifically and point- 
edly with the chief personages of this period and their significance for late 
Judaism. 

The print and paper used do not make for especially comfortable reading, 
and the book suffers from a complete lack of specific documentation. This is 
particularly to be regretted in that a number of Mr. Bickerman’s interpreta- 
tions make one wish to re-examine the literature upon which he draws, yet he 
furnishes not even a bibliographical list. 

A number of minor criticisms come to mind. One can agree that in this 
period Judaism was faced with the alternative of accommodation to Hellenism 
or the abandonment of the Torah or strict adherence to it without concurring 
in the judgment that “no one outside Jewry itself has ever recognized positive 
merit in the separation.” (25) One can recognize as different in chief motiva- 
tion Judas and his brothers Jonathan and Simon, without concluding that 
there was such a sharp distinction between the religious and political motiva- 
tions as Mr. Bickerman seems to see. On the whole, however, the book has 
much to commend it, especially to those who are beginning to understand 
this rather checkered phase of Jewish history. The account is straightforward, 
simply told, and with the relations of persons and events much clarified over 
the usual accounts of this period. One is struck by the lucid objectivity of 
the evaluations of Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, and the keen analysis of the 
contribution of the Maccabean period to the development of Judaism. One 
wishes that Mr. Bickerman had given us his understanding of the background 
of the movement, and had elaborated on the over-all setting of the events, 
thus allowing the reader to see trends, the reasons for opposing forces, and the 
issues of the times more completely. 

This reviewer finds especially valuable the chapter on “Genesis and Char- 
acter of Maccabean Hellenism,” and Mr. Bickerman’s brief but careful 
delineation of Pharisees and Sadducees (101 ff.). The author states that an 
“historical interpretation of the Maccabean age remains to be written. The 
present essay is intended only as a nucleus for a future extended work on the 
subject.” That intention is ably realized and it is to be hoped that the extended 
work he hopes to write is to be forthcoming in the not distant future. 

Wiuls W. FIsHER 


Tue Ancient Maya. By Sylvanus Griswold Morley. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, 1946. Pp. xxxii-520. $10.00. 


This volume is undoubtedly the most interesting, informative, and enjoyable 
book that was ever written about the Maya. It will probably remain for a long 
time the most widely consulted work on that New World civilization. It is 
entertainingly written and is profusely illustrated with photographs, tables, 
charts, and line drawings. There is an extensive bibliography and the volume 
is well indexed. 

Dr. Morley spent a lifetime, until his death in 1948, in the study of Maya 
archaeology and particularly in the task of deciphering the hieroglyphics that 
have been left to us by that rich civilization. Dr. Morley was known to his 
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colleagues not only as a pre-eminent scholar in his chosen field but as a “mis- 
sionary” who never lost his own awareness of the romance of the ancient 
Maya nor wearied of telling fascinating tales and anecdotes about this long- 
dead civilization that made it come vividly alive for his audiences. In this book 
he has most felicitously combined solid scholarship and his skill and en- 
thusiasm as a teller of tales about his beloved Maya. 


The result of this combination is to give the reader of this book an 
unusually detailed insight into the daily life and philosophy of a people whose 
civilization was dying even before the Spanish conquerors destroyed much of 
what remained. Dr. Morley devotes 34 pages to a description of the country 
and its present people, 98 pages to Maya history, 303 pages to a description of 
the social organization, customs and material culture of the ancient Maya, 
and 4 pages to an appraisal of Mayan civilization. Included are superb chapters 
on Maya writing, calendrics, astronomy, architecture, and other arts. Dr. 
Morley’s thorough knowledge of all sources of information about the Maya 
(the archaeological field work, the documents, inscriptions and representa- 
tional art left by the Maya, the Spanish chronicles and the culture of the 
present-day descendants of the ancient Maya) gives the descriptive portion 
of the book (about three-fourths of the volume) an unsurpassed completeness. 


The only section of the work with which some other Mayan scholars will 
partly disagree is Dr. Morley’s reconstruction of Mayan history. One im- 
portant problem is precisely when and where Maya civilization developed its 
basic characteristics. Dr. Morley flatly states that the place is the Tikal- 
Uaxactun region of Guatemala. He dismisses, as anachronisms, earlier dates 
such as the Tuxtla Statuette and the inscriptions of the Olmec area in the 
southern part of Vera Cruz and nearby sections of Tabasco, Oaxaca, and 
Chiapas in Mexico. Other scholars are unwilling to dismiss this evidence, 
although admitting it has puzzling aspects. Dr. Morley’s opponents think the 
weight of evidence may eventually lead to the conclusion that this Mexican 
area, 500 miles northwest of the Peten area, was the cradle of Mayan 
civilization. 

Another source of disagreement among the authorities lies in the question 
of the relationships between the “Old Empire” of Guatemala and the south, 
and the so-called “New Empire” of Yucatan. Formerly there was general 
agreement that the high developments in Yucatan were the work of immigrants 
who, for reasons unknown, deserted the Old Empire area to settle in Yucatan. 
It was thus assumed that all Yucatan cities would postdate those of the south. 
Dr. Morley clings to this view in the volume under discussion. Archaeologists 
who have done extensive digging in Yucatan during recent years, however, 
have come to believe that this area had a long and largely autonomous devel- 
opment of its own more or less contemporaneous with the southern area, that 
the peak development in Yucatan was based on this growth, and that cities 
and temples were being built there 200 to 500 years before the Old Empire fell 
into decay. ; 

Areas of disagreement such as these are inevitable in a field of study as 
complex as Maya history and in which so much of the evidence is still unre- 
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corded or undeciphered. The nonexpert will do well to bear in mind that 
Q.E.D. has not yet been written to any of the alternative interpretations of 
Mayan history. Meanwhile he can thank Dr. Morley for having produced 


perhaps the best single volume that has ever been written about the Maya. 
J. E. WECKLER 


Essays ON PrIMITIVISM AND RELATED IDEAS IN THE MippLE Aces. By George 
Boas. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1948. Pp. xii-227. $4.50. 


The beginnings of this valuable and interesting study which is essentially one 
of evaluating the concepts and philosophies of early thinkers and collectors of 
ancient speculations and definitions on the nature of man’s early intellectual 
processes, go back some fifteen years ago when Dr. George Boas, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. A. O. Lovejoy, published the first of what was to be a series of 
four volumes covering the history of primitivism and related ideas. The type 
of their work had to do with the study of most, if not all, of the texts of 
classical literature which remain mostly Greek and Latin. 

This second volume, begun at the time of the recent world war, is ob- 
viously dedicated to the study of post-classical or medieval material. Thus 
they chose for their title Primitivism and Related Ideas in the Middle Ages, 
the result being the present volume, published under the sole name of Dr. 
Boas who, nevertheless, acknowledges the help and cooperation received from 
his colleague. Undoubtedly this is an ambitious work, and limited as it is in a 
rather compact volume, does not give all that such a vast subject offers by 
way of aspects, facets, and variety. Neverthéless all those who know the lim- 
itations imposed on this type of effort and the immense hardships involved in 
securing material, particularly from Byzantine sources, will agree that Dr. 
Boas has done a very fine piece of work. In this respect the participation of 
Dr. Panos Morphopoulos must have been of inestimable value, and the entire 
subject matter, Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, is so well chosen that the quality 
of the quotations more than makes up for its quantitative limitations. The 
manner in which the author manages to cover the transitional stage from pre- 
Christian to the early and medieval Christian era is no less interesting and 
effective. Anyone interested in tracing the earlier forms of Christian philoso- 
phy in its relations to older classical patterns will find the book full of value. 
Particularly interesting to this reviewer are the chapters dealing with the 
Patristic writings, such as Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, St. Basil, and others, 
while the one covering the intriguing subject of Christianity and Cynicism 
will be enjoyed even by those who are not philosophers or theologians. 


AJTROE: 


Tue Lire anp Times or Tycuo-Braue. By John Allyne Gade. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, for the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
Pp. xii-209. $3.50. 


This interesting account of the stormy petrel of science in the day when 
astronomy was trying to free itself from astrology, and knowledge en- 
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deavored to separate from superstition, reads with all the interest of a novel. 
Tycho-Brahe seems to have been equally adept at winning friends and at 
creating enemies. His incurable idiosyncrasies united with his flourishing 
egotism both attracted and repelled. He gained the favor of a king who loaded 
him with honors, a castle, an island and a laboratory which made Denmark a 
center of scientific interest. Yet after great and important scientific achieve- 
ment, his world-wide fame did not save him from disgrace and exile. The king 
took back all he had given. : 

He was a pioneer and forerunner of new scientific development, the 
teacher of Kepler, host to royal visitors and he developed an egotism that 
brooked no opposition. With an unconquerable energy he set out to invent his 
own instruments of observation; wanting publishers, he set up a printing 
press; wanting paper, he started a paper mill; wanting lenses, he built an oven 
for glassmaking. For all these enterprises he drew upon the royal purse with 
an audacity and presumption that eventually had no small part in his flight 
into exile, when the new king came to the throne. It is a most interesting and 
illuminative story of the proximity of insanity to genius. 

Recd..B. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Tue Memorrs oF Corbett Hui. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1948. 
Volume I, pp. xii-916. Volume II, pp. vi-1804. $10.00. 


Cordell Hull’s Memoirs will take their place among the most important docu- 
ments respecting World War II. They are written in a very clear and direct 
style which makes them, and the story they tell, most interesting as well as 
instructive. Secretary Hull’s long public service and his extended tenure of the 
office of Secretary of State, have made it possible for him to give an intimate 
account of the inner political moves and the statesmanship called forth in the 
most critical period of American history. His own masterful treatment of the 
situation marks him among the all-time political leaders both of American and 
of world affairs. His account of the intimate working of these affairs lifts his 
volume into authoritative importance, and will add to the luster of his name. 
Whatever other accounts are written, future historians will come back again 
and again to this very detailed account. 

The average citizen will find in it the answer to questions that have long 
puzzled him. Why did we continue selling scrap iron to Japan after her war- 
like intentions had not only become obvious but were in full process in the 
subjugation of China? Were the Army and Navy sufficiently apprised of the 
projected attack on Pearl Harbor? What were the British influences that de- 
layed and, at times, muddled our diplomacy? What was behind the American 
attitude toward the Vichy government, Darlan, Weygand, and De Gaulle? 
How did we become embroiled in the Greek situation to pull British chestnuts 
from the fire? Why did we give recognition to the Franco regime in Spain 
and what conditions and promises were made and broken as to the treatment 
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of the defeated Loyalists? These and a thousand other questions are illumi- 
nated, scarcely any are overlooked, and we are given an inside view. 

To most Americans the account of Hull’s boyhood and early education, so 
typical of the American scene, will arouse special interest and admiration for a 
great public career. 

Though the book is at times somewhat dogmatic and, to competing con- 
temporaries, will seem unduly to emphasize the author’s own contribution to 
policies, this should be overlooked in the generally surpassing excellence of 


this contribution to history. 
b? ee Be 


Tue Risk oF THE SPANISH AMERICAN Empire. By Salvador de Madariaga. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1947. Pp. xix-408. $5.00. 


Any time anywhere a book appears about Spain, or Spanish America or the 
Latin world in general, with Salvador de Madariaga as the author, it com- 
mands attention and study, since the author of the Genius of Spain, or Chris- 
topher Columbus, or Herman Cortez, Conqueror of Mexico, or any of his 
works, is again at his best in this rich and well-rounded volume. 

This is no mere narration of the historic facts and circumstances under 
which Spain built herself an empire in the western world, but rather the 
mature and ‘critical evaluation of the forces, material, economic, social, 
spiritual and religious as well, that contributed to one of the most amazing 
accomplishments of man. 

Madariaga makes his main appeal to those who are already familiar with 
Spain’s great thrust into an unknown New World and the various details of 
her accomplishment. He is not given to telling us a simple story but rather aims 
to detach from the huge historic canvas of Spain’s masterpiece those high lights 
and shadows that give life and strength to the artist’s work and constitute the 
basic and fundamental features of his accomplishment. In this sense all four 
major chapters in which the volume is divided have an absorbing interest 
for the student of the Spanish American Empire who, in deriving his initial 
information about such a vast subject, is now given a chance to delve deeply 
into the causes and effects of the various aspects of the great Spanish ac- 
complishment. By calling our attention to these oft-neglected factors, by 
arousing our curiosity about certain points, the vital importance of which we 
had often overlooked in other books, Madariaga gives us a rich, well-substan- 
tiated, vital story with all the bold stroke of the great writer and artist that he 
is. No one who is really interested in the contemporary picture of South 
America should fail to read this work because the author offers us the very 
origins and earliest causes of what is happening there in these times and under 


our own eyes. 
A. Tee, 


Democracy AND Progress. By David McCord Wright. The Macmillan Com- i 


pany, New York, 1948. Pp. viii-220. $3.50. 


This is quite a readable volume that will appeal to all those who find them- 
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selves lost and confused in this fourth post-war year. One has certainly to 
agree with his opening remark that “seldom has greater physical power been 
combined with deeper moral uncertainty as in America today.” 

He then goes on to prove his point with lucidity, evidently due to his 
original military training before the war and then as a student of architecture, 
before he was attracted by the study of legal and social problems. Author of 
such practical books as The Economics of Disturbance and The Creation of 
Purchasing Power, he is no less at home when it comes to the evaluation of 
vital social, spiritual and economic problems. Although written almost two 
years ago, it makes good reading with its easy and flexible style. 

A. Tu. P. 


Tue PoriticaL THEory oF THE HuGUENOTS oF THE DISPERSION. By Guy 
Howard Dodge. Columbia University Press, New York, 1947. Pp. ix-287. 
$3.50. 


Students of the extremely colorful and always entrancing history of France 
will enjoy this volume which gives a particularly vivid picture of the life and 
times of the French Protestants during the stormy seventeenth century. What 
the Huguenots, as they were known, tried to combine was popular sov- 
ereignty with religious tolerance and in this respect they were misunderstood 
both by the monarchy as well as by the dominant church of France. 

The central figure of this beautiful book is Pierre Jurieu, Professor of 
Hebrew in the Protestant Academy of Sedan which was at that time a far 
more important center of religious and academic activity than it is now. The 
book takes us into the period following the Reformation that swept through 
France around the middle of the sixteenth century and eventually took a 
firmer hold, thanks to the Edict of Nantes issued by King Henry IV in 1598, 
and clear through to the equally famous Revocation of the Edict in 1685 
when the Huguenots were outlawed and forced to seek safety and freedom 
of worship beyond the boundaries of France. 

It is, therefore, the political activity of the Huguenots after the dispersion 
that gives this volume basis and substance. The author has done an excellent 
job in scholarship in giving his subject an intensely vivid character that some- 
how is lost in books of lesser caliber. His source material is excellent and his 
style easy and flowing. As for Pierre Jurieu, he not only emerges as a great 
Calvinist and a hero of that agitated period, but he also is made to share in 
the credit and glory of the English Revolution of 1688 which owes a good 
deal to him. A rich bibliography makes the volume still more interesting and 


useful to all who will read it. 
A. Tu. P. 


France Ative. By Claire Huchet Bishop. Declan X. McMullen Co., New 
York, 1947. Pp. xi-227. $3.00. 


This is a pleasant, soothing book giving a delightful description of France as 
a deeply and practically religious country. The author, born in Brittany and 
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living in the United States, is here setting forth her observations from two 
recent tours in her native land. Although, as was expected from a good 
Bretonne, the book is fervently Catholic in the best sense of the word, her 
sweep embraces all types of religious-minded Frenchmen and women, Protes- 
tants and Jews and even agnostics. What she aims to prove 1s that the terrible 
war years have helped the French nation to get a better hold of itself and to 
realize the strength and the compelling influence of Christianity in contem- 
porary France. Especially worth noting is the suggestion that rather than try 
to absorb the other denominations, particularly Eastern Orthodoxy, it would 
be better to start with a revaluation of the sense of the church and its mystical 
unity thus bringing about closer relations and finally union, between East and 


West. It is a well-written and interesting book to read. 
ASTEeAr. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Vocabulaire, Technique et Critique, de la Philosophie. Par André Lalande. 
Cinquieme Edition Augmentée. Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. 
Pp. xx-1280. 1,000 fr. 


One of the most important volumes in philosophy to issue from any press is 
this fifth edition of the Vocabulaire de Philosophie, under the editorship of 
Professor André Lalande, revised with the assistance of members of the 
French Philosophical Association. This significant publication is greatly aug- 
mented from previous editions with many additions to bring it up to date. No 
important library anywhere can afford to be without it. It bears the careful 
marks of scholarship so characteristic of the French savant. It is well printed, 
on good paper, and though embracing thirteen hundred pages, is not unman- 
ageable in a single volume. 

The footnotes throughout, by contemporary French philosophers, are of 
moment and are of sufficient significance to render former editions obsolete. 
A casual examination discloses almost the only non-French contributor to be 
Professor C. C. J. Webb of England. This fact raises the question of how 
cosmopolitan a dictionary of philosophy should be. Should it confine itself to 
the philosophy of a single language or state? Obviously it cannot and fulfil its 
function as a dictionary. Some day there will be a philosophy dictionary suffi- 
ciently broad to stand issuance in several languages and to include all signifi- 
cant philosophical movements. The present situation is intellectually intoler- 
able. During this reviewer’s experience as a graduate and postgraduate 
student, owing to this sort of provincialism in histories of philosophy, he 
acquired the notion that French philosophy consisted primarily of the works 
of Descartes, Comte, and Cousin. Almost no attention was given in histories 


of philosophy to the movement known as French Spiritualism with its gifted 


philosophers and extensive literature, and which has lately assumed the name 
“personalism.” So great a name as that of Maine de Biran, far ahead of his 
age, was scarcely known to the historians. German philosophy was ascribed 
a dominating position in European thought. It was only later and without 
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direction from our teachers that we were to learn of the rich development of 
modern French philosophy outside of Comte and Victor Cousin. Yet interna- 
tional understanding and intellectual appreciation would be greatly served by 
a new international dictionary of philosophy which might appear in various 
language editions. In some respects the present volume is limited by these 
restrictions. 

The invention of the term “personalism” (the field of our special interest) 
is credited to Renouvier who first used the term in France in 1907 as the 
title of his book Le Personalisme published simultaneously in America with 
Borden Parker Bowne’s Personalism. It had been used years before in Ger- 
many, and in America as early as 1863. A half-apologetic admission is made in 
a footnote, that it might have been previously used “orally” elsewhere. The 
facts are that the term appeared in Walt Whitman’s Democratic Vistas, 
printed in the Galaxy in 1867, and was used in the modern philosophical con- 
notation by Bronson Alcott as early as 1863. 

All honor to one of our advisory editors, Emmanuel Mounier, and his 
great journal Esprit in which he has revived the title and made a magnificent 
achievement in French thought. Yet there are many other personalists in many 
other lands and a literature which the Dictionary entirely ignores. The move- 
ment is strong in both Americas and since The Personalist began publication 
some thirty years ago, a dozen other journals have arisen for the purpose of 
defending this philosophy. An extensive account of personalism appeared in 
the ninth volume of Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics in 1915, 
written by this reviewer, and American personalism received recognition in 
the latest Encyclopaedia Brittanica under the title “personality.” Our Russian 
friends have been sufficiently informed to make two bitter and extended at- 
tacks on American personalism in recent numbers of Bolshevik, naming it as 
the chief enemy of Communism. The truth seems to have been withheld from 
the wise and prudent and to have been revealed to intellectual babes. 

Having delivered ourselves of our “burden,” allow the reviewer to write 
that if he could not get another copy, he would not sell his at any price. 


R. T. F. 


De la Terre et du Ciel. Par Robert Morel. Collections Action et Pensée aux 
Editions du Mont-Blanc, Geneva, 1947. Pp. 162. 


This is a collection of essays, verse, and prose by a young French writer and 
active member of the Resistance Movement. Although still in his late twenties, 
Robert Morel has already published a dozen works of fiction, poetry, philo- 
sophical treatises, and two or three plays. Throughout his offerings in this 
little volume he voices a deep religious feeling and a catholicity of thought 
which sometimes gives the impression that he is in favor of some sort of 
religious revolution that will restore the lasting ethical and moral values that 


seem to have been forgotten in our times. 
Ay Tarr) 
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L’Esprit Européan. Par Léon Brunschvicg. Editions de la Baconniére, Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland, 1947. Pp. 187. 


This is the twentieth of a series of neat paper-bound volumes published under 
the general title Cahiers de Philosophie in Switzerland under the direction of 
Pierre Thevenaz. The book on hand aims to give a rapid and comprehensive 
account of the origins, growth and evolution of European thought from its 
distant pre-Socratic beginnings to our times. Evidently written with the inten- 
tion of reaching the layman rather than the specialist, it nevertheless offers to 
the reader a chance to go over the entire ground of the evolution of what we 
might call our Hellenic outlook on life. Written in lucid and simple French, it 
has a style all its own. It obviously is a condensation of eleven lectures given 
by the late author before the Sorbonne from December 1939 to March 1940. 
The chapters devoted to Fichte and to Hegel are particularly interesting al- 
though the whole volume has a charm all its own. Pa Bop 


La Science, la Raison et la Foi. Par S. Van Mierlo. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1948. Pp. 287. 380 fr. 


This is one of the recent volumes in the series of the Library of Contemporary 
Philosophy, founded by the Parisian publisher, Felix Alcan, whose contribu- 
tions to the intellectual life of France are well known. The author, S. Van 
Mierlo, is a practical man originally trained as an engineer, then becoming 
chief of laboratories on chemistry, physics, and metallurgy and right now 
holding the position of Director of the Central Laboratory on Telecommuni- 
cations in Paris. Nevertheless, while starting from those practical premises, he 
grew into a social and philosophical thinker who is worried over the plight of 
contemporary humanity which again is lost between values that it learned to 
consider as permanent and unchanging and the stark realities of a rapidly 
changing world. Living in the midst of the turmoil of the last few years, faced 
by hard realities everywhere, people are trying to master their fundamental 
- problems and find their way towards their destiny. 

The author believes that the answer to this baffling problem is science and 
more particularly in the influence that science has over men’s thoughts and 
their activities, industrial as well as social. It so happens, however, that physics, 
biology, psychology, and other sciences have recently arrived at conclusions 
of which the average reader knows next to nothing. Hence the need to 
rearrange and revamp our entire system of thinking and our entire under- 
standing of the world in which we live. In this great effort, the author touches 
on the complex problems of philosophy, psychology, and even religion. The 
result is a compact, well-written volume which is interesting as well as in- 
triguing. There is need for such a type of books in this country. 

A, Ta. PB 


Europaische Philosophie der Gegenwart. By I. M. Bochenski. A. Francke, 
Berne. Pp. 304. s. fr. 11.50. 


Surveys such as this must not be judged by the same criteria as monographs. 
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Therefore, the author, a professor at the University of Freiburg, Switzerland, 
is justified in referring to Bertrand Russell’s self-defense which appears in the 
preface of his A History of Western Philosophy, and in which Russell states 
that each expert must needs be dissatisfied with the chapter dealing with his 
own special field. Thus, those who are particularly well acquainted with the 
works of Croce or Bergson, of Husserl or Whitehead, may not always be sat- 
isfied with the section dealing with these thinkers. 

However, the present volume has an appeal all its own, independent of 
specialties. For instance, it contains an excellent and most useful bibliography 
of thirty pages. There is also a classification of philosophies (with dates) in 
very clear outline form, bearing the title “Important Philosophies According 
to Schools.” Furthermore, Professor Bochenski has included a “Chronological 
Survey (1900-1943).” This survey classifies in chronological order the Inter- 
national Philosophical Congresses and the publication of decisive books and 
journals in the field of philosophy. The inclusion of this material alone suffices 
to cause this reviewer to recommend the work to the reader of modern philo- 
sophical literature, and above all, to the expert. 

The forty-eight-page introduction “Das Werden der Philosophie der Geg- 
enwart” is problematical. However, for the sake of justice, one must add that 
any other introduction probably would have been just as problematical, un- 
less it were written from the point of view of a particular philosophy. For 
example, I cannot view with favor the author’s labeling of modern philoso- 
phies such as: Anti-Positivist attitude, Realism, Pluralism, Actualism, Person- 
alism. Furthermore, it does not seem very philosophical to me to mention, as 
the author has done, under the heading of Productivity, that the bibliography 
of the International Institute for Philosophy lists more than three thousand 
titles for the first half of 1939, and that the Thomists have more than twenty 
periodicals. 

However, one must be thankful for the good and useful organization of a 
great many facts as well as for a helpful arrangement of the modern philoso- 
phers and their philosophies. There are, to my knowledge, not many books of 
this kind. 

Lupwic MarcusrE 


La Personne et la Masse. Par H. Muret-Campbell. Editions de Mont-Blanc, 
Genéve, 1947. Pp. 119. 


Like the Spaniard, Ortega y Gasset, in his Revolt of the Masses, the author of 
this very readable volume raises his voice against the kind of contemporary 
civilization that has all but eliminated the individual in favor of the all-pow- 
erful masses. Six years of war have left the world in such a state of disorder 
that we have not as yet realized its whole extent. Humanity is living in the 
midst of this confusion unable to distinguish the genuine from the fake, or the 
useful from the superfluous. Everything has to be rebuilt beginning with our 
civilization; it is a job that will not begin spontaneously and will not be ac- 
complished without long and tremendous effort. 
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Given this beginning, one begins to see what the author is driving at: 


We are in the presence [he says] of a condition where we see that the 
whole of humanity has been dislocated, where we witness a fright- 
ful confusion of the most elementary moral values that for a very 
long time we have been associating with the very essence of civili- 
zation. 


Man has lost his spirituality. He is being reduced to the level of brutes think- 
ing of nothing except the most elementary instincts of the beast. And human- 
ity is doomed to certain liquidation if it persists in tolerating the destruction 
of the human personality, and of its individual qualities. 

The passion for gain and for increased earnings constitutes one of the most 
profound causes of the decline of our civilization, and one of the most destruc- 
tive of human progress. And further down, the author remarks: 


Between the individual and the mass there exists an evident disac- 
cord; because of this the mass will always tend to destroy and para- 
lyze individual effort. ... And this decline in human personalism is a 
problem agitating not only the moralists, but also the men of action, 
the leaders of great industries, and all those who think not only of 
the present but also of the future. ... By the term individualism we 
understand the notion of the rights of man as they exist individually 
for him, and independently of society. This definition of individual- 
ism, may be replaced by that of personalism, implying the idea of the 
constant presence of the person, and his rights: this is not to be con- 
fused with egoism, or selfishness but rather should mean the contrary. 


It is impossible within the limit of these lines to give a more ample review 
of the contents of this small but interesting volume. Two paragraphs, how- 
ever, are worth reproducing: 


Such groups as are formed by the mass, whether we call them fas- 
cism, communism, or national socialism, are all anti-individualist, and 
consequently opposed to the idea of democracy. The democratic 
State on the other hand is based on personalism, and it is the only 
state-form that depends so much on the growth, the influence and 
the strength of the individual. 


And the other: 


Let us teach the young people to think, without overburdening their 
minds with an abundant and often excessive amount of subject mat- 
ter; and let us make them understand that science is not everything 
and that beyond it, there are such things as the dignity of the human 
person, the value of morals and ethics. 


A. Tu. P. 
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Psychologie de L’Orientation Professionelle. Par Richard Meili. Editions du 
Mont-Blanc, Genéve, Suisse, 1948. Posrat: 


This, the forty-third volume of the Collection Action et Pensée, is devoted to 
the assistance of young people who stand at the threshold of their profes- 
sional orientation and of those who advise them at that point. Since the novice 
must integrate himself into a social and economic framework of a high degree 
of complexity, it becomes necessary to study his capacities and potentialities 
on the one hand and the requirements and character of the professions on the 
other. The purpose of this study, however, is limited to the former. It covers 
aptitudes and interests, personal traits, intelligence, and manual skills. While 
dealing with these points concretely, the discussion is not a mere catalogue of 
instructions, but rather a focusing of modern psychological knowledge, points 
of view, and rich experience upon a more profound understanding of the 
human being and his relation to his world. One might say that it illustrates the 
functioning of modern psychology in a human and social setting. 
M. M. THompson 


Si la Parole a Quelque Pouvoir (If the Word has Any Power). Par André 
Chamson. Editions du Mont-Blanc, Genéve, Suisse, 1948. Pp. 127. 


One of the strange experiences of our time consists in reading books and 
articles written between the two World Wars wherein the authors had 
evaluated the events and trends of the period with true prophetic insight, but 
had not been able to influence their contemporaries appreciably in warding 
off the catastrophe. The present volume represents a collection of the author’s 
speeches and articles made between 1933 and 1948. He himself states: “The 
great experience of life is to confront the values which on claims to hold with 
the acts which he has performed in order to test their agreement after the 
events. This small book has no other purpose.” (9) He has seen the dangers of 
an exaggerated nationalism, the necessity of holding to one’s ideals through 
every vicissitude, and the power that comes from never submitting spiritually 
to materialistic forces, no matter to what extent they actually occupy the 
saddle and seem to ride mankind. Does the word have any power? Perhaps it 
has not been spoken with enough conviction and courage. One is reminded 
that in our own situation there is danger of silencing the truly prophetic 
voices in a wave of pseudo-loyalty which in reality is but a cloak for self- 


seeking and material gain. 
M. M. T. 


Les Tendances et la Vie Morale. Par M. A. Bloch. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1948. Pp. viii-302. 360 fr. 


In a previous work, Philosophie de PEducation N ouvelle, Professor Bloch 
proposed that moral education should be identified with the cultivation of 
native human tendencies, guided by an ideal of culture or the dominance of 
the superior aspects of man’s nature. The central point in this view, which he 
names “humanism,” is that we must recognize within the human self not only 
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a rich variety of native “tendencies,” but we must also recognize that they 
comprise a hierarchy of rank or worth. It is also contended that traditional 
authoritarian education, whether theological, sociological, or paternalistic, is 
incompatible with sound insight into human nature and with the dignity of 
man. Les Tendances et la Vie Morale implements this study by a critical sur- 
vey of the teachings of representative classical theories of ethics and values, 
with the intent to show that they all embody difficulties and limitations from 
which only an ethics of integral humanism can escape. The specific theories 
analyzed and criticized are Kantian formalism, with some reference to French 
sociologism; the naturalism of Adam Smith, Rousseau, and Bentham, the 
psychological axiologism of the Brentano school and the absolutistic axio- 
logical school of Scheler; and finally psychoanalysis. These systems err by 
simplicity, by falling into an unreconciled dualism, or, in the case of S0- 
ciologism, by dogmatically standing on the normative claims of society 
without systematic deduction from any theoretical principle. Thus Kant, 
seeking to found ethics on transcendental duty, is forced to recognize once 
more the importance of natural man. The naturalists, starting from some 
simple psychological principle, are always compelled to resort to a normative 
standard such as the “impartial spectator,” “the voice of nature,” or social 
“utility.” The axiologists, similarly, have difficulty in escaping from the fact 
of human relativity, or, on the other hand, of getting to axiological objectiv- 
ity. Freud, likewise, posits the dualism of impulse and culture restraints, al- 
though some of his dissident followers point to the humanistic solution by 
showing that there is within human instinct “an infinite potentiality of forces 
susceptible of deploying themselves on all strata and levels of human activity” 
towards an ideal of man and culture. (285) Thus in all the systems there is 
truth, but partial truth. Rigorism properly appeals to the fact of struggle, the 
difficulty of achieving ethical maturity, of moral tension and the need of dis- 
cipline. The naturalists are right in locating morality in human “tendencies.” 
And the axiologists are right in their discovery of the rich variety and hier- 
archy of worth-significances. Professor Bloch contends that what is needed 
is an ethics and philosophy of values “‘accessible to all men and which postu- 
lates neither metaphysics nor theology,” which ascends from human nature to 
values, and not from values to man. “This way,” he argues, “‘is that of buman- 
ism,” which unifies in a single formula the complexity and hierarchy of ten- 
dencies, and recognizes in them the polar duality of subjective impulse and 
ethical content. Professor Bloch appears to have been considerably influenced 
by the psychoanalytic movement, along with currents of thought in American 
and British ethical naturalism. Perhaps, as is hinted, his chief inspiration has 
been Guyau. At any rate, he offers what seems to be not only an irenicon for 
the warring factions of practical moral idealists, but also an adequate person- 
alistic account of ethics, so far as we keep away from the fundamental ques- 
tion of the worth of life which is inseparable from the metaphysical question 
of the relation of value to reality, of which the other question of the destiny 
of man is but a critical aspect. 


W.L. 
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La Chance, Psychologie du Succes. Par J oseph Ohana. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris, 1948. Pp. 171. 


The world of science has its prejudices and fashions quite as do the other 
aspects of culture. Not so many years ago the discussion under consideration 
would have been classed as “pseudopsychology.” Today its contents are ac- 
cepted as a legitimate object of examination and given the name of “parapsy- 
chology.” The author states his purpose to be that of submitting the concepts 
in question to examination and, if they are merely old superstitions, to discard 
them, while, if truth is found in them, they may be used rationally. The 
author defines chance as the more or less clearly indicated power that a person 
possesses to mold events toward what he believes to be his interest or happi- 
ness, this power being exerted outside the ordinary channels of perception 
and communication. Cryptesthesia, telepathy, the instinctive, plays of chance, 
magic and religion, prayer, mediumistic seances, and many other types of 
activity are examined with many illustrative cases and explanations designed 
to show their plausibility if not their rationality. Chance is thus expressed as 
a good or evil genius, within or without the person, which intervenes through 
the help of mechanical agencies or without them to bring about favorable 
or unfavorable effects to the individual or group. The objective existence 
of such a genius is not the essential problem, however, but rather the power 
of the individual to influence events subjectively. The author holds to the 
truth of the latter statement even though it violates the ordinary concep- 
tion of reality. The tropisms of plants and the instinctive activities of animals 
show intelligent adaptation without reference to knowledge acquired through 
the senses or carried in the memory. The book closes with a series of sugges- 
tions for improving the ability to influence events, such as: favoring spon- 
taneity and confidence, using positive autosuggestion and avoiding the nega- 
tive, and cultivating enthusiasm by thinking of the end pursued and thus 
interesting the unconscious in realizing it. While the study is serious and de- 
tailed, it falls somewhat short of being entirely convincing. Some of the 
alleged facts—such, for example, as the ability of a newborn chick to dis- 
tinguish seeds from pebbles—are doubtful, to say the least, and the situations 
described frequently involve a complexity of factors which would defy any 


existent mode of analysis. 
M. M. T. 
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